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A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895. By 
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Persia Revisited (1895). 

By Gen. Sir Taomas Epwarp Gorpow, K.C.I.E., 
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With Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW BOOK. 
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THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided into Sections; 


with Sectional Headings, Index, Notes, ete. Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 2 vols., 8vo, 
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New Book by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK — Now Ready: 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, 
And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Plans and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. e 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
The Pleasures of Life. The Beauties of Nature The Use of Life 
Two Parts. Complete in one volume. 4s the Wonders of the Worl wo Live f° 


With numerous Illustrations. 3d 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Elition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 











FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. 
By F. Scuxvyiter Matuews, author of “ Familiar Flowers of 
Field and Garden,” ** The Beautiful Flower Garden,”’ etc. 
Illustrated with over 200 Drawings from Nature by the 

Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

A book for the summer months, of great interest to those 
who love our familiar trees and wish to become better ac- 
quainted with them. Over two hundred are accurately de- 
scribed in simple The drawings, taken directly 
from nature, preserve the life and character of every leaf with 
perfect accuracy. All types are presented, whether common 
or exceptional, and full explanations are given. The book is 
characterized by a careful avoidance of technical terms, and 
an independent principle of observation, only at times corre- 
spendent with that of the botanist. Not only is the botanical 
name and habitat of the tree given according to the highest 
authority, but the character and coloring of its leafage are 
— precisely as the observer is likely to be impressed 
by them. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Third Edition. With a field key to our common land birds, 
treating of all the birds, some five hundred and forty in 
number, which have been found east of the Mississippi 
River, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
With Keys to the Species, ete., and chapters on the study 
of Ornithology ; How to Identify Birds; How to Collect 
and Preserve Birds, their Nests, and Eggs. By Franx M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithol- 
ogy, American Museum of Natural History. With nearly 
two hundred [lustrations. 12mo, Library Edition, cloth, 
$3.00; Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 

“ Far and away the best book that has appeared in this or any other 
country for many years ; it is easily first, and with a long interval among 

——— recent competitors for public favor. . . . In its own field it 


for an indefinite period without a possible rival.”"— N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND 
GARDEN. 

Third Edition. By F. Scuuyter Matuews. [Illustrated 
with two hundred Drawings by the Author, and containing 
an elaborate fifty-page Index, showing at a glance the bot- 
anical and popular names, family, color, locality, environ- 
ment, and time of bloom of several hundred flowers. 12mo, 
Library Edition, cloth, $1.75 ; Pocket Edition, flexible mo- 
roceo, $2.25. 

** A book of much value and interest, admi 
dent and the lover of flowers. 


ation, well selected and interesting 
most attractive hand-book of its 


rably arranged for the stv - 
“7p tee ~s full of compact inform- 


It seems to us a 
revee F York Sun. 


WITH THE FATHERS. 

With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, and other Studies 
in the History of the United States. By Professor J. B. 
McMaster, author of “A History of the People of the 
United States.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Noteworthy studies in American history.” — Philadelphia Press. 
“It is scholarly, philosophical, instructive, and eminent! y readable. 
We recommend the volume especially to the young voter.” — Buffalo 


Courier. 
MY LITERARY ZOO. 
By Kare Sangorn, author of “‘ Abandoning an Adopted 
Farm,” “ Adépting an Abandoned Farm,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


“ A book unique as it is delightful. . Sure to directly to the 
hearts of lovers of pets of every description.” —C. — 4 Post. 








YEKL. 

A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Canan. Uniform 
with ‘* The Red of herve ” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The charm, the acter i the literary value 

*local color,’ its 


they have known 
with graphic descriptive skill, with a bean sense of humor and not a 
hint of preachiness.”—New York Times. 


MAGGIE: A GIRL OF THE STREETS. 
By SrepHen Crane, author of ** The Red Badge of Courage,” 
ete. Third Edition. Uniform with * The Red Badge of 

Courage.’’ 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

In this book the author pictures certain realities of city life, 
and he has not contented himself with a search for humorous 
material or with superficial aspects. His story lives, and its 
actuality cannot fail to produce a deep impression and to point 
a moral which many a thoughtful reader will apply. 


“ Should be read ph the by A which it portrays a life that is 
t on this island life of the best of us.”"—New York 


imes. 
“A vivid and true picture of life."—New York Herald. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
An Episode of the American Civil War. By SrerHen CRANE. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Never before have we had the yt of glorious war so well 
de . The rank and file has its rian at last, and we have 
nothing finer.” — Chicago Evening Post. 
“A book with a mighty theme. . . . Stands absolutely alone.” — 
Transcript. 


Boston 
GREEN GATES. 

An Analysis of Foolishness. By Mrs. K. M. C. Merepira 
(Johanna Staats), author of ** Drumsticks,’’ etc. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“Crisp and A op mney ae peace nome — AF much ae Napa 

suggests manne ce ou w 

through its tn wy A ‘times Herald. _ 


THE SENTIMENTAL SEX. 
By Gertrupe WARDEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
This story of an Australian’s introduction to certain phases 
of London life shows a power of graphic characterization and 
a maintenance of interest which will assure its popularity. 


SIR MARK. 
A Tale of the First Capital. By Anna Ropeson Brown. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“One could hardly i a more chai short historical tale. 


a. It is almost classic in its simplicity dignity.”— Baltimore 
ews. 


“Strongly conceived and told with movement and interest, and with 
a fine patriotic spirit.”"—Philadelphia Times. 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. 
By R.S. Hicuens, author of “* An Imaginative Man,” ‘*‘ The 
Green Carnation,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
ae In each of these stories the author of ‘ The Greer Carnation’ shows 


ing 
epigramatic wit. Among the new lish -writers there are none 
more brilliant than Mr. Hichens.””— poage Pribune. 


FALSE COIN OR TRUE? 

By F. F. Monrrésor, author of ‘The One Who Looked 
On,”’ * Into the Highways and Hedges,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

Be gt et A ae The author’s theme is 
is 


her treatment artistic, and remarkable for its un- 
ee interest.’’— Philadelphia Record. 








*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE — I. 


Following our custom of the last three years, 
we publish in this and the next number of THE 
DIAL a summary of the literary history of the 
chief countries of Continental Europe for the 
past twelvemonth, availing ourselves for this 
purpose of the special reports contributed by 
writers from the several countries concerned to 
the “ Atheneum” of July 4. The service ren- 
dered to students of literature by this annual 
feature of our English contemporary is of the 
highest value, and we are glad to acknowledge 
our great indebtedness for the material pre- 
sented. As heretofore, we shall first discuss 
the literatures of France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
and Greece ; leaving the countries of Northern 
Europe for a second paper. The authors of the 
summaries from which we shall quote are M. 
Joseph Reinach for France, M. Paul Fredericq 
for Belgium, Signor Alberto Manzi for Italy, 
Don Juan F. Riaiio for Spain, and Professor 
S. P. Lambros for Greece. 

The French summary gives the first place to 
political literature, with mention of such books 
as M. Michel’s “ L’Idée de 1’Etat,” M. de 
Molinari’s “Comment Résoudre la Question 
Sociale”; M. Reinach’s “« Démagogues et So- 
cialistes,” and M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s four-volume 
“Traité Théorique et Pratique d’Economie 
Politique.” The Counte de Lugay’s historical 
study of “ Decentralization,” M. Yves Guyot’s 
* Les Tribulations de M. Faubert” (an argu- 
ment against the graduated income tax), and 
the last work of the late Léon Say, “ Contre le 
Socialisme,” are other works of importance. 
«“ The mine of history still yields richly,” the 
annual output including a new volume of MM. 
Rambaud and Lavisse’s “‘ Histoire de France,” 
the last volume of M. Vandal’s “ Histoire de 
Alliance Russe sous le Premier Empire,” the 
third and fourth volumes of the “« Mémoires de 
Barras,” M. Lambert’s “ Mariage de Madame 
Roland,” and many other books dealing with 
the Revolution and the Empire. A lively pro- 
test is entered against the excessive attention 
now given to this epoch. “ Intensely interest- 
ing as that period of history is, the mere fact 
of their being concerned with it is not enough 
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by itself to entitle reminiscences and notes to 
the honours of publication.” Our own times 
are not, however, neglected, as a number of 
works witness, the most important of them 
being Benedetti’s “ Etudes Diplomatiques.” 
The publication of a first volume of Renan’s 
correspondence is, of course, one of the major 
events of the year. Literary history and criti- 
cism next call for mention. ‘A notable pub- 
lication upon which M. Petit de Julleville has 
embarked, with the assistance of a number of 
eminent thinkers and writers, is ‘ L’ Histoire de 
la Langue et de la Littérature Francaises des 
Origines 4 1900.’ The work, which when com- 
plete will oceupy not fewer than eight volumes, 
is fully illustrated. This first part deals with 
narrative religious poetry.”” M. Jusserand has 
published a concise “ Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise.” Other important works of general 
literature are M. Nourrisson’s “ Voltaire et le 
Voltairianisme,” M. Leo Claretie’s “J. J. 
Rousseau et Ses Amis,” M. Stapfer’s “ La 
Famille de Montaigne,” M. Filon’s * Le Théatre 
Anglais Contemporain,” to which the writer 
pays a high tribute, M. Desjardin’s « La Phil- 
osophie de Proudhon,” M. de Vogiié’s « Devant 
le Sitcle,” a collection of essays, M. de Frey- 
cinet’s “ Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences,” 
and M. Sully-Prudhomme’s “ Que Sais-Je?” 
‘«« — the work of a writer who has won his spurs 
as a poet, and is now steadily building up a 
reputation for himself as a profound thinker.” 
Art literature claims Gounod’s “ Memoires 
d’un Artiste,” the late E. de Goncourt’s mono- 
graph on Hokusai, M. Larroumet’s « L’Art et 
)Etat en France,” M. Guillaume’s “ Etudes 
d’Art Antique et Moderne,” and the magnifi- 
cently illustrated work of MM. Hamdy Bey 
and T. Reinach, “ Une Nécropole Royale a 
Sidon.” Coming at last to the subject of fic- 
tion, we find this somewhat discouraging intro- 
ductory paragraph : 

“The output of fiction is as considerable as ever; 
judging from the booksellers’ lists, at least two or three 
novels must be published per diem. A large proportion 
of these evidently find their use almost immediately as 
grocers’ wrapping papers; but a still larger number find 
readers. The public of to-day nourishes itself with 
novels as well as bread.” 

M. Zola’s * Rome” heads the list, and M. Rei- 
nach’s criticism is so just that we must quote 
the whole of it: 

“Six weeks’ acquaintance with modern Rome was 
enough for him to make a complete study of that com- 
plex entity. The book combines the pith of all Bae- 
deker’s remarks upon the objects of interest in the 
Eternal City with the marrow of the whole history of 
Rome, from Romulus and Remus to Humbert and Leo 





XIIL., and a digest of all the ecclesiastical controversies 
that have taken place from St. Paul’s day to that of the 
last Eneyclical. All this is dull, heavy, superficial, and 
commonplace enough; the plot itself is mediocre; and 
yet, in spite of it, the whole work is powerful. M. Zola 
possesses the gift of laying hold of the reader witha 
hand — or rather a paw — of surprising strength; he 
holds you in a grip which he never relaxes till the end 
is reached. Abuse him as you will, you can seldom 
reproach him with boring you.” 

The remaining novels of the year are “ L’Idylle 
Tragique,” by M. Paul Bourget ; «« Aphrodite,” 
by M. Pierre Louys ; “ Aprés Fortune Faite,” 
by M. Cherbuliez ; “ Dernier Refuge,” by M. 
Rod; “ L’Empreinte,” by M. Estaunié; « L’Ef- 
fort,” by M. Margueritte; and “Les Kam. 
schatka,” by M. Léon Daudet. « As for poetry, 
it is lying very fallow,” is the concluding sen- 
tence of M. Reinach’s report. 

Studies in local history and topography fig- 
ure largely in the Belgian literary product, and 
have, of course, slight interest for readers out- 
side the Netherlands. M. Fredericq tells us 
that “« Les Jeunes Belgiques ” are at outs with 
one another. They “have become split up 
into two or three little hostile camps that vilify 
and assail one another with much fervor. Their 
members have even gone so far as personal as- 
sault in the streets, rendering judicial inter- 
ference necessary.” Two of them, MM. C. 
Lemonnier and G. Rodenbach, have even fled 
to Paris in disgust. M. Maeterlinck has con- 
tributed “ Le Trésor des Humbles,” “a work 
of pronounced mystical flavour,” to the litera- 
ture of the year. Three works of literary his- 
tory are singled out for praise: M. Loise’s 
“ L’ Histoire de la Poésie Italienne,” M. Gil- 
bert’s “Le Roman en France pendant le XIXe. 
Siécle,” and MM. Hecgq and Paris’s “La Poésie 
Francaise au Moyen Age et & la Renaissance.” 
M. Eekhoud has made a good translation of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Philaster.”” In the 
Flemish literature of Belgium, although “ no 
really remarkable work has appeared during 
the past twelve months either in the depart- 
ment of poetry or the drama,” the prose writers 
have “ produced a crop that is not only prolific, 
but rich and valuable as well.” The veteran 
M. Sleeckx, seventy-eight years old, has pub- 
lished “ Vesalius in Spanje,” a historical ro- 
mance of the sixteenth century. Mlle. Vir- 
ginie Loveling and her nephew, M. Cyriel 
Buysse, “still occupy the position of the two 
leading Flemish prose writers.” The latter has 
published two new books, “ Wroeging” and 
** Mea Culpa”; the former has won the prize 
of five thousand francs, offered quinquennially 
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“ for the encouragement of Flemish literature,” 
with “ Een Dure Eed ” (not a work of the past 
year, however), and has published “ Het Land 
der Verbeeldung,” “ consisting of two stories, 
in which her unfailing freshness of manner, 
keen power of psychological analysis, and pic- 
turesque power of description are directed upon 
life as lived in our typical Flemish villages. 
M. L. Simons has published a Flemish transla- 
tion of “ Béowulf.” The last item in M. Fred- 
ericq’s report is the following : 

«“M. Max Rooses, the well-known custodian of the 
Musée Plantin, has issued two volumes of art criticism 
under the title of ‘Oude en Nieuwe Kunst.’ In these 
he deals with the principal masterpieces of seventeenth 
century Flemish and Dutch painting to be found in the 
Louvre and the Antwerp and Vienna Galleries. He 
also includes excellent criticism of a number of Flemish 
painters of this century, such as Leys, Lies, Verlat, 
bringing his survey up to the present day. Coming from 
the pen of one who is not only our leading literary and 
artistic critic, but also one of the most finished and 
charming of our prose writers, the book is as remarkable 
for its manner as for its matter.” 


Signor Alberto Manzi, writing of things 
Italian, begins with a tribute to the late Rug- 
gero Bonghi, his predecessor as correspondent 
of “ The Athenzum.” His translation of Plato, 
his unfinished “ Storia di Roma,” and his great 
work for public education, will long be remem- 
bered by a grateful country. Speaking of ed- 
ucation, we find the following deeply interest- 
ing statement : 

“More enlightened ideas are everywhere coming to 
the front, and the revolution extends from the writers 
of children’s books to those who educate the youths un- 
dergoing a course of higher education. From Carlo 
Lorenzini (Collodi) to Giosué Carducci a new, practical, 
and rational method has gained a hold in all ranks —a 
method which no longer repels the young, but invites 
them to studies which, from being tedious, pedantic, and 
of doubtful utility, have become in the highest degree 
practical.” 

Sig. Carducci has published nothing during the 
year, but is engaged upon a poem to be called 
“La Battaglia di Legnano” and an eagerly- 
awaited “Storia del Risorgimento Italiano.” 
He has also promised “a work in several vol- 
umes dealing with the early Italian theatre.” 
In fiction, “the great event of the year is the 
new book by Ada Negri, entitled ‘ Tempeste,’”’- 
a book which has, however, “ all the defects of 
‘Fatalita,’ which time and study should have 
eliminated. The lyre of Ada Negri has but 
one string ; the greater part of her movements 
are well known, and the variations lack that 
spontaneity and ingenuous inspiration which 
contributed so greatly to the success of ‘ Fa- 
talita.’’ Though ‘ Tempeste ’ is not intrinsically 








inferior to the author’s preceding volume, it 
nevertheless furnishes us with fewer hopes con- 
cerning this elementary-school mistress of 
Motta Visconti, singularly favored by fortune 
since her début, and now — to the surprise of 
her Socialist friends — married to a wealthy 
manufacturer.” Another leading event of the 
year in fiction is Sig. d’Annunzio’s “‘ Le Ver- 
gini delle Rocce,” the first of a cycle to be 
ealled “ I Romanzi del Giglio.” “The com- 
mercial success of the book has not proved its 
value, but simply testifies to the power of curi- 
osity. This publication of the ‘ Vergini delle 
Rocce’ has laid bare a series of plagiarisms com- 
mitted by D’Annunzio, both in his verse and his 
prose, from French, Russian, and Italian au- 
thors, and these not amongst the least celebrated. 
The philosophical conception of his last novel is 
inspired by some ill-digested theories of Niet- 
zsche, while its general structure is borrowed 
from a French work. The third novel of import- 
ance is Sig. Fogazzaro’s “‘ Piccolo Mondo An- 
tico,” which “ has rightly been extolled every- 
where as a masterpiece. The author carries us 
back to 1859 ; here the hopes and the struggles, 
the greatness and the meanness, the minds and 
the hearts of a little world, are set forth with de- 
lightful fidelity, without any striving after ‘ ob- 
scure things,’ without any posing, and yet with 
a certain grandeur and goodness of spirit, the 
two characteristics of Fogazzaro’s whole work. 
He makes his ’59 bear a strong resemblance to 
the present year of grace in all that has regard to 
the freshness of hope and the desire for a high 
standard of national morality.” Other novels 
are Sig. Rovetta’s “‘ I] Tenente dei Lancieri” 
and Signora Serao’s “ L’Indifferente.” The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the complete inte- 
gration of the Italian kingdom has naturally 
called forth many books of recent Italian his- 
tory, and the outburst of Napoleonic literature 
has been almost as great in Italy as in France. 
Sig. Tebaldo, in his “ Napoleone: una Pagina 
Storico-Psicologica del Genio,” argues that 
‘* Napoleon was not epileptic in the proper sig- 
nification of the word, although exhibiting sev- 
eral characteristics of epilepsy; he was neu- 
rotic.” A similar study of Byron, by Sig. 
Mingazzini, “Sullo Stato Mentale di Lord 
Byron,” argues “that anyone who should at- 
tempt to reduce to a definite morbid type 
the psychopathic manifestations that occur in 
Byron's life would fail in the endeavour,” but 
finds a lack of equilibrium, coupled with the 
special effects of alcoholism and opium-eating. 
Another great poet was undonbtedly epileptic, 
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according to Sig. Patrizi’s “Saggio Critico- 
Antropologico su G. Leopardi.” These Italian 
disciples of Professor Lombroso seem unwilling 
to allow that any man of great genius can be 
wholly sound mentally. A far more serious 
and well-balanced work is Sig. Morselli’s 
* L’Eredita Materiale, Morale, e Intellecttuale 
del XIX. Secolo,” in which this distinguished 
scholar ‘‘ examines separately and impartially 
the phenomena of the struggle for existence, 
intensified and rendered almost ferocious by 
the increased means of resistance and combat. 
On the one hand, we see an increase in the 
number of lunatics and suicides ; on the other, 
morality is steadily emancipating itself from 
the theocracy, and sociology is preparing a 
better future for the disinherited.” The study 
of sociology in Italy, as everywhere else, is as- 
suming large dimensions. Sig. de Amicis, it 
is said, has been converted to socialism. Among 
the books in this department are “ Societa, 
Socialismo, e Anarchia,” by Sig. Augias ; « Il 
Socialismo e la Seuola,”’ by Sig. Pancera ; and 
“ Socialismo Cattolico,” by Sig. Soderini. 
Spain reports a long list of works historical 
or otherwise erudite in character, but hardly 
deserving of enumeration here. Sefior Men- 
éndez y Pelayo is carrying on his monumental 


edition of Lope de Vega, his “ Antologia de 
Poetas Hispano-Americanos,” and his edition 


of Quevedo. “ Regarding poetry, fiction, and 
the drama, there is, unfortunately, little to be 
said. Poetry is in a languid state. A certain 
amount of verse on the old lines is produced ; 
but there is certainly nothing published that is 
in the least degree likely to astonish the reader, 
or indicates a new departure of any value, or 
is likely to add a new name to the well-known 
list.” The only exception to this general state- 
ment is furnished by the sonnets and madri- 
gals of Sefior Rodriguez Marin, “ who imitates 
the models of our golden age to perfection.” 
The theatre has witnessed new plays by Sefiores 
Echegaray, P. Galdés, Dicenta, and Feliu y 
Codina. Among novels, the “ Nazarin” of 
Sefior Galdos stands first, followed by the 
« Juanita la Larga ” of Sefior Valera, the “« Los 
Magos de Cadiz” of Seiior P. Valdés, and 
Sefiora Bazin’s four-volume collection of short 
stories and miscellaneous sketches. 

From Greece we do not expect very much 
in the way of literature of general interest. The 
Olympic Games have naturally given rise toa 
number of books, the more important of which 
are enumerated by Mr. Lambros. “Of his- 
torical publications, by far the most important 





is the ‘History of Ali Pasha,’ by Spyridon 
Aravantinos. . . . It comprises not only the 
life and deeds of the tyrant of Epirus, but also 
his surroundings and contemporary events as 
well; and, besides, it depicts the manners and 
customs of the time.” Professor George Hatzi- 
dakis, of the University of Athens, “ adduces 
in his treatise on ‘ The Hellenism of the Ancient 
Macedonians’ indisputable proofs, historical 
and philological, of the identity of the country- 
men of Philip and Alexander with the Greek 
nation.” The best imaginative work of the 
year is the volume of “ Poems New and Old” 
by Mr. A. Provelengios. “A native of the 
island of Siphnos, he is most at home on the 
sea. Hence that part of his poems of which 
the title is ‘Thalassa’ is the most beautiful. 
Yet there are many gems to be found in ‘ Au- 
tumn Harmonies,’ his‘ German Reminiscences,’ 
his ‘Sides of Life,” his ‘ Funeral Flowers.’ 
Whether he sings of love, or bewails the death 
of his young wife, or admires antiquity or a 
little deserted church covered with ivy, he 
always soothes his readers by his sound poetical 
feeling and his lovely descriptions. But when 
he repeats a sailor’s song or describes the even- 
ing light and the setting of the sun at sea, 
when he brings softly before his readers the 
legions of mariners and their heart struggles,: 
he charms us irresistibly.” 








COMMUNICATION. 
THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE, 
(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 

The construction of a certain class of verbs in the 
passive voice, with an object, is inevitable, as its very 
opponents testify by usage when off their guard. The 
«“ New York Sun” was recently caught in its own trap; 
and now comes another. The American Book Company 
has just issued a new “ Practical Rhetoric” by Profes- 
sor Quackenbos. On page 242 is the strong statement 
that “ passive verbs cannot properly govern the object- 
ive case. . . . The construction has been tolerated as 
convenient, but is protested against by all who respect 
pure English.” On page 10, however, we have the state- 
ment that “the writer is shown how to express his 
thoughts,” ete., in which the words “how to express his 
thoughts” are of course the object of “ is shown.” 

It is time that critics, and especially editors who 
adopt for their motto the words of Lowell, “I am a 
bookman,” thus laying claim to a wide knowledge of 
literature, should throw aside a rule whose formulation 
is due to faulty logic and narrow induction, and enjoy 
a privilege which is theirs by the genius of Indo-European 
speech, the laws of thought, and the usage of good 
writers and speakers of the English tongue. 

W. H. Jonnson. 

Granville, Ohio, July 20, 1896. . 
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The New Books. 





TRAVELS BY LAND AND SEA.* 


“The Great Rift Valley,” a rather stout, 
handsomely-mounted volume of some four hun- 
dred pages, contains the story of a scientific 
and exploring expedition into British East 
Africa, told by a leading participant in the ven- 
ture, Mr. J. W. Gregory of the Natural His- 
tory department of the British Museum. The 
Expedition was undertaken in 1892-38, and 
Mr. Gregory accompanied it as naturalist. 
The interest of the volume is scientific rather 
than literary ; for while the author presents 
many useful facts as to the flora and fauna, the 
geology and anthropology, of the regions vis- 
ited, his style is as matter-of-fact as his journey 
was comfortably devoid of the “ hair-breadth 
‘scapes ” and privations that usually fall to the 
lot of the African explorer. Since the discov- 
eries of Burton and Speke and of Livingstone 
verified the native reports of great inland seas 
toward the interior of the Dark Continent, 
the investigation of the East African lake sys- 
tem has been the branch of exploration in which 
the widest general interest has been taken. 
Mr. F. Galton pointed out, in 1884, that the 
great depression in which lakes Naivasha and 
Baringo lie is really part of one “ which begins 
with the Dead Sea, extends down the Red Sea, 
and ends at Lake Tanganyika ”—a view which 
has been often repeated, but has remained as 
a hazy speculation until Professor Suess of 
Vienna recently gave it scientific expression. 
Turning to a map of the East African lake sys- 
tem, we find that the: lakes may be classed 
under two widely differing types, some rounded 
in shape, as the Nyanza; others long and nar- 
row, as Tanganyika and the Nyassa ; while the 
description of explorers show us that the shores 
of the round ones are low and shelving, and 





*Tue Great Rirr Vattey: Being the Narrative of a 
Journey to Mount Kenya and Lake Baringo. By J. W. Greg- 
ory, D.Sc. Illustrated. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Cruise oF THE “ ANTARCTIC” TO THE SouTH PoLAR 
Reaions (1893-1895). By H. J. Bull, a Member of the Ex- 
pedition. Illustrated. New York: Edward Arnold. 


Perrsta RevistrEep rn 1895. With Some Remarks on the 
Present Situation (1896). By General Sir Thomas Edward 
Gordon, K.C.LE., C.B., C.S.I. Illustrated. New York: 
Edward Arnold. 

From Carmo To THE SoupanN Frontier. By H. D. Traill. 
Chicago: Way & Williams. 

New WaHeEeEts in Otp Rots. A Pilgrimage to Canterbury 
via the Ancient Pilgrim’s Way. By Henry Parr. With Pen- 
and-Ink Sketches by F. W. R. Adams. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 





that the long ones lie, like fiords, between high 
precipitous cliffs. The map shows, also, that 
these two types of lakes are ranged on a def- 
inite plan — the long fiord-like ones occurring 
on two lines which pass one on either side of 
the Nyanza and meet at Basso Narok (Lake 
Rudolph), the line running thence northward 
(as a strip of low land, dotted with lakes and 
old lake-basins) to the lower end of the Red 
Sea, which repeats on a larger scale the struc- 
ture of the fiord-like lakes. The Gulf of Akaba, 
at the northern end of the Red Sea, leads to a 
similar valley or strip of low land, and from 
this the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley “ con- 
tinue the same type of geographical structure, 
till it ends on the plains of Syria.” Thus, says 
Mr. Gregory, from the Lebanons almost to the 
Cape there runs a valley, unique both on ac- 
count of the persistence with which it maintains 
its trough-like form, and also from the fact that 
seattered along its floor is a series of over thirty 
lakes, only one of which has an outlet to the 
sea. The question whether portions of this 
remarkable valley were formed independently 
and successively, or whether it was all formed 
at once and by the same process, must be finally 
answered by geology. History, however, gives 
some useful hints. 

“ Along the line the natives have traditions of great 
changes in the structure of the country. The Arabs tell 
us that the Red Sea is simply water that did not dry 
up after Noah’s delage. The Somali say that when their 
ancestors crossed from Arabia to Africa there was a 
land connection between the two, across the straits of 
Bab el Mandeb. The natives of Ujiji, at the southern 
end of the line, have a folklore that goes back to the 
time when Lake Tanganyika was formed by the flood- 
ing of a fertile plain, rich in cattle and plantations. 
And at the northern end of the valley we have the ac- 
counts of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
The structure, therefore, of the Rift Valley, as 
Mr. Gregory conveniently terms it, has very va- 
ried interests— geological and geographical, by 
reason of its connection with the history of the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean ; and eth- 
nographical, on account of its explanation of 
some of the best-known stories in our folk-lore. 
The author suggests that the exploration of 
this region may possibly furnish some explan- 
atory hints as to certain features in the surface 
of the moon — the long narrow clefts known as 
“ills,” for instance. “ If all the air and water 
were removed from the earth, then the Rift 
Valley would present much the same aspect to 
an inhabitant of the moon that some of the 
larger of the lunar rills present to us.” Mr. 
Gregory’s matterful book is well provided with 
maps and illustrations. 
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“The Cruise of the ‘ Antarctic,’” by Mr. 
H. J. Bull, tells the story of an expedition, pro- 
jected and conducted by Mr. Bull, and organ- 
ized by the Norwegian whaling pioneer, Svend 
Foyn, to the South Polar Regions. Its pri- 
mary object was to prove whether the right 
whale or the sperm whale could be successfully 
hunted off South Victoria Land ; secondarily, 
or rather incidentally (for the expedition was 
essentially a private commercial venture), it 
was proposed to learn more of the mysterious 
regions to the far south, and if possible to effect 
a landing on the South Polar Continent itself 
—which was accomplished, the author and his 
companions landing at Cape Adare, the east- 
ern extremity of the Continent, on January 24, 
1894. The “ Antarctic” was a small sailing 
vessel, with auxiliary steam, of two hundred 
tons. This small craft had a voyage of four- 
teen thousand miles before her, before the real 
work of the expedition could fairly be said to be- 
gin. Sailing from Norway in September, 1893, 
the “* Antarctic ” touched at Tristan D’Acunha 
on November 24, made the Kerguelen or Des- 
olation Islands (where six weeks were spent in 
sealing) on December 19, and reached Mel- 
bourne at the end of February, 1894. After 
a thorough overhaul, the vessel started for the 
Campbell Islands on a sealing trip, which 
proved a disastrous one, the “ Antarctic ” going 
aground in a gale and sustaining damage which 
necessitated a return to Melbourne for repairs. 
In September a start was made for South Vic- 
toria Land. The first iceberg (six hundred feet 
high and several miles in length) was sighted 
on November 5, but within forty-eight hours 
from this an accident to the propeller compelled 
an immediate retreat to Dunedin, seven hun- 
dred miles away. Thus nearly a month was 
lost before the ship again encountered the ice. 
How she eventually fought her way for five hun- 
dred miles through the “ pack ”; how the lead- 
ers were disappointed in their hopes of finding 
right whales (reported half a century ago by 
Sir James Ross as abounding in these seas) ; 
how the battered little “ Antarctic’ returned 
at last to Melbourne, unprofitably “clean,” 
but with all the honors of her successful fight 
with the long dreaded South Polar ice-belt,— 
all this, and much more, is graphically told 
by the author. Commercially, the expedition 
was a failure; but it had the important nega- 
tive result (bought at a cost to Norwegians of 
£5000) of showing that right whaling in Ant- 
arctic waters is not a paying venture. To har- 
monize this result with the reports of Sir James 











Ross three suppositions are possible: (1) That 
Sir James mistook the blue, or finned, whales 
for right whales; (2) that the right whales 
have, since his voyage (1840-41), changed 
their route of migration ; or (3) that wholesale 
capture of right whales since 1840 has reduced 
their number to an insignificant quantity. The 
third supposition is accepted by the author as 
the most plausible one. The direct scientific 
results of the expedition were rather meagre— 
as might have been expected, the voyage being 
primarily a whaling voyage, and there being 
no one of fair scientific attainments on the ves- 
sel. Fortunately, a lichen of some interest to 
botanists was found growing at Cape Adare. 
“ As it was previously held that no vegetation, 
even of the lowest order, was possible in the 
rigorous climate of Antarctica, this interesting 
lichen has created a great sensation.” Sea- 
weed collected at Cape Adare was also carried 
to Europe. It may be proved, Mr. Bull thinks, 
that this sea-weed was actually growing when 
found ; so that “the number of Antarctic bot- 
anic species will be doubled — there will be two 
instead of one.” Asa tale of adventure the 
volume will be found very readable. There are 
a number of illustrations by Mr. Burn Mur- 
doch after photographs taken by the author ; 
and Mr. Wyllie, A.R.A., supplies a clever front- 
ispiece. 

The recent political tragedy at the shrine of 
Shah Abdul Azim, near Tehran, invests Gen- 
eral Sir T. E. Gordon’s “ Persia Revisited ” 
with a certain melancholy timeliness. The au- 
thor, who was for some years military attaché 
to the British legation at Tehran, revisited 
Persia last autumn ; and the news of the assas- 
sination of the Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, was received 
by him while the present volume, which is 
mainly the outcome of the autumn journey, was 
preparing for publication. “I little thought,” 
says General Gordon, “ when I had the honor 
of conversing with the Shah in October last, 
that it was possible a king so admired and loved 
by his people, and then looking forward with 
pride and pleasure to the celebration of his 
approaching jubilee, should perish in their 
midst by the hand of an assassin within five 
days of the event.’”” The Shah’s death created 
a somewhat critical situation in Persia, which 
the author discusses in two supplementary chap- 
ters that throw some timely light on Persian 
politics and dynastic questions. The bulk of 
the volume consists of a general survey of the 
Persia of to-day, duly enlivened with anecdotes 
and incidents of travel, which enables the 
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reader to form a fair idea of the economic, 
industrial, and social status of the country, and 
of its prospects as a possible future participant 
in the onward march of progressive nations. 
It is wrong, the author thinks, to suppose that 
the Persians are dead to all desire for progress, 
or that their religion is an effective bar to such 
desire. The Moullas (priests) are naturally 
opposed to popular education, in which they 
plainly see the beginning of the end of their 
own undoing. As one of them frankly said, 
“The people will read the Koran for them- 
selves, and what will be left for us to do?” 
But there has always been much liberty of 
speech and opinion in Persia. Six hundred 
years ago Hafiz and Omar Khayyam freely ex- 
pressed their contempt of the “« meddling Moul- 
las”; while not very long ago, our author notes, 
the graceless donkey-boys of the great towns 
would vent their scorn and voice the popular 
feeling by shouting injuriously, “ Br-r-r-o ak- 
hound!” (Go on, priest!) when they saw a 
spiritual father ambling along on his donkey. 
In fine, Persia is advancing, slowly indeed, but 
not halting, still less sliding back, as some say. 
The late Shah was a liberal man, and concilia- 
tory and just toward his Christian subjects. 
Christian missionaries are protected in their 
work—that is, so long as they do not show what 
the Moullas might term a “‘ pernicious activity ” 
in proselytizing Mohammedans. The Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission is the only mission 
in Tehran ; and, says the author, “ it carries 
on its work so smoothly and judiciously that 
the sensitive susceptibilities of the most fanat- 
ical Moullas are never roused nor ruffled. They 
have succeeded well by never attempting too 
much.” This is true praise. General Gordon’s 
opinion of the present Shah is a favorable one ; 
and there seems to be good reason to believe 
that under him the equable and fairly enlight- 
ened and progressive régime of his father will 
be continued. The author does not omit to tell 
us something of the nightingale—the pet cage- 
bird of the Persians, the red rose’s Endymion, 
the bird sung by bards of Shiraz and of Dub- 
lin,— for Mr. Moore’s bulbul (warbling by the 
Liffey) is no less tuneful than those that sang 
“by the calm Bendemeer.” The nightingale 
is the favorite singing-bird of the Persians, the 
young male birds being captured from the nests 
when fully fledged, brought up by hand, and 
then sold in the towns, where there is a brisk 
demand for them — as General Gordon learned 
from two small boys engaged in picking roses 
for the attar-essence manufacture near Yezd. 





“The shopkeepers like to have their pet birds by 
them, and in the nesting season these may be heard all 
over the bazaars, singing sweetly and longingly for the 
partners they know of by instinct, but never meet.” 
The cages are brightly decorated with bits of 
colored cloth and flowers in season : 

«In November I saw quite a dozen cages thus bright- 
ened, each with its brisk-looking nightingale occupant, 
put out in the sunshine in the courtyard; and on asking 
about such a collection of cages, was told rather shyly, 
as if fearing a smile at their sentimental ways, that there 
was an afternoon tea that day in the neighborhood, to 
which the nightingales and their owners were going.” 


A tempting little book, whose fair exterior 
by no means belies its contents, is Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s “« From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier.” 
The text is reprinted from the London “ Daily 
Telegraph,” and it pretends, says the author, 
“to no other character than that of a record 
of impressions derived from a couple of brief 
tours in Egypt during the winters of 1893-4 
and 1895-6.” The sketches, if slight in fibre, 
are very agreeably written, and merit reprint- 
ing. Mr. Traill’s style savors of literature 
rather than journalism — though, as a writer 
for the Conservative press, he finds it incum- 
bent on him to glance casually at past Liberal 
shortcomings in Egypt, and to “ prod” Mr. 
Gladstone and “ Labby ” rather spitefully for 
their share therein. The sixteen chapters — 
“« Life at Sea,” “* The Streets of Cairo,” “* Tom- 
my’s Egyptian Christmas,” “ A Theban Race 
Meeting,” “A Raided Village,” «A Khedi- 
vial Progress,” etc.—are studded with striking 
descriptive passages ; for example, the follow- 
ing picture of a dancing dervish at the Mosque 
of Mohammed Ali in Old Cairo: 

«“ Without any preparation he has stepped quietly 
into the ring, a thin anemic youth of barely twenty, 
clad in the sort of long striped soutane which these mys- 
tics affect. Extending his arms at right angles to his 
body he begins to twirl, and for five and twenty mortal 
minutes, by the independent testimony of many watches, 
he continues to do so. Every now and then, at inter- 
vals of about ten minutes, the speed of his revolutions 
(say, one hundred and fifty times a minute) would 
slacken, like that of a spent humming-top, and you might 
have thonght he was gradually coming to a halt from 
exhaustion. But no! At the moment the pace had 
slowed down almost to stopping point, it would rapidly 
quicken again to its former pitch. . . . This man has 
all the air of a genuine mystic. It is impossible to con- 
template the countenance of this twirling fanatic, and 
the contrast of its strange quietude with the ceaseless 
motion of his body, without being powerfully impressed 
by it. As the endless gyrations continue the position 
of the arms is repeatedly varied. Now both are ex- 
tended at full length; now one is dropped at the side 
while the other remains stretched out; now one, now 
both are bent till the tips of the fingers touch the shoul- 
ders. But all the time the eyes remain closed and the 

face wears the same expression of perfect and imper- 
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turbable calm. . . . The world of sight must long have 
disappeared from his view; the whizzing universe would 
be a mere blur upon his retina were he to open his eyes. 
But does he see nothing beyond it through their closed 
lids? Has he really twirled himself in imagination to 
the Gates of Paradise? Are the heavens opening in 
— vision to that human teetotum? After all, why 
not?” 

Why not, indeed? May not the twirling der- 
vish’s mode of juggling sense and inducing an 
agreeable religious exaltation be as potent as 
another’s? Have we of the West so far out- 
grown the saltatory or Corybantic stage of 
ritual as to warrant us in flouting the artless 
devotee who thinks to please his Maker by 
spinning before him like a teetotum? Mr. 
Traill’s book is rather timely, and should serve 
to beguile an evening or so very pleasantly. 

** New Wheels in Old Ruts” is a humorous 
account of an up-to-date Canterbury pilgrim- 
age, via the ancient pilgrim’s way—a deserted 
track running through the heart of Kent, which 
is traditionally associated with the historic way- 
farers to the shrine of the martyred St. Thomas. 
In the present case the “ pilgrimage forms the 
summer vacation jaunt of a party of young 
Londoners (rather of the “ Bank Holiday” 
class, one fancies, judging from their pranks 
en route), who are out for a good time and have 
it, “doing” the antiquities after the manner 
of their kind, and beguiling the journey with 
stories according to the precedent of Chaucer 
and Erasmus. Oxford, Kemsing, Wrotham, 
the Stone Circles, Kits Coty House, Boxley, 
etc., are described, and a route map is furnished 
for the behoof of future pilgrims. The author’s 
humor recalls Mr. Jerome K. Jerome — that 
is, it is “* Mark Twain ” with a little more water. 
Mr. F. W. R. Adams’s pen drawings are occa- 
sionally rather funny. E. G. J. 








BAYARD TAYLOR AS A MAN OF 
LETTERS.* 

Mr. Albert H. Smyth, in writing his « Life 
of Bayard Taylor ” for the “ American Men of 
Letters ” series, seems to have adopted the sug- 
gestion made by Plutarch, in his “ Life of 
Alexander,” that it is not always in one’s most 
distinguished achievements that one’s vices or 
virtues are best discerned, but very often in 
the actions and sayings of one’s private life. 
Mr. Smyth frankly admits that he has not at- 
tempted to give a detailed account of Taylor’s 
travels — an account the more unnecessary be- 


*Bayarp Taytor. By Albert H. Smyth. (American 
Men of Letters.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

















cause told by Taylor himself in his justly fam- 
ous books of travel — preferring rather to 
emphasize his literary history at home. For- 
tunately, however, in emphasizing the literary 
life of Taylor the author has avoided becoming 
at any time either prevailingly over-critical or 
prevailingly over-eulogistic. 

But if Mr. Smyth has avoided the two great- 
est dangers that confronted him, he has in one 
instance at least seriously laid himself open to 
criticism. I refer to the introductory chapter 
on “ Pennsylvania in Literature.” The chap- 
ter was written, he says, because this is the first 
biography of a Middle States writer to appear 
in the * Men of Letters ” series ; and possibly, 
too,—although Mr. Smyth does not say this,— 
because it gave an excellent opportunity to draw 
attention to the fact that at one time Philadel- 
phia, and not Boston or New York, was com- 
monly called the Athens of America: a pres- 
tige which that city enjoyed until about 1820, 
when, the author thinks, the centre of literary 
culture passed to New York. Now, undoubt- 
edly this is true; but is it wise to devote even 
a very short chapter of a biography like this 
to the parcelling out of literary husks? To 
anyone who looks closely at the literature pro- 
duced in America before 1820, its real insig- 
nificance must be apparent. Franklin’s “ Au- 
tobiography” and Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
are almost the only books written before this 
date that are now extensively read; and I am 
not quite sure that either of these books will 
take a very high rank among the masterpieces 
of the world’s literatures. But since Franklin 
was a native of Massachusetts, and Irving a 
native of New York, Philadelphia can only 
claim the honor that comes from the former’s 
later residence in that city. That “the Sus- 
quehanna flows freely through European liter- 
ature,” or that “‘ nearly every memorable name 
in our literature confesses some connection with 
the Philadelphia press,” will hardly suffice to 
immortalize the literature of Pennsylvania, or 
to restore to that state its former literary pres- 
tige. It seems unwise, then, to centre the at- 
tention on the literature of any one colony or 
of any one state, when even at this date that 
of all America will hardly bear a critical inspec- 
tion. Finally, since all readers of biographies 
are impatient of introductions of every sort, 
one cannot but wish that a carefully written 
paragraph had been substituted for the eleven 
pages of this introductory chapter, or that Mr. 
Smyth had begun his book with the admirable 
chapter on Taylor’s “ Early Life.” 
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Besides this observation, we cannot make 
many adverse criticisms of this book. It is true 
that one occasionally comes across a clause or 
a sentence with which one is not quite satisfied. 
The taste, for example, of such expressions as 
these is questionable : “‘ Their sense of art was 
apoplexed.” “He .. . found himself three 
thousand dollars to the good,” ete.; and of such 
a figure as this: “In like manner Bayard Tay- 
lor . . . drove his ‘new tandem ’— prose by 
day and poetry by night — smoothly and well, 
and with glad content.” There are likewise 
two criticisms from which we should like to dif- 
fer. It is certainly too much to say that Tay- 
lor died “‘ with more unfulfilled renown and 
unaccomplished growth within him than any 
other man in American letters,” although one 
accepts unqualifiedly the first part of Mr. 
Smyth’s statement, that “the really great things 
of which he was capable were still before him 
when he died.” Furthermore, it seems hardly 
sane to say of Taylor: “ It appears that other 
poets of America have surpassed him in parts, 
but that no one has equalled him in all.” 

Putting aside faults like these, which are 
few and trifling when compared with the many 
and important merits of the book, Mr. Smyth’s 
“ Life of Taylor” must take a very high place 
in this truly admirable series. It is a lucid 
and vivid record, told for the most part in the 
author’s own language, which not only shows 
Taylor’s connection with the environing life 
that did so much to mould his character, and 
which was in turn, and to no small degree, 
influenced by his healthful and vigorous career, 
but also reveals in a remarkable way those 
“ inward springs and relations of his character” 
with which Carlyle said every biographer ought 
to acquaint the public. It gives much of the 
literary, and something even of the political, 
history of the period in which Taylor lived. 
On finishing the book one has a distinct impres- 
sion that he has been in the presence of the 
very man of whom Berthold Auerback said : 
“ He was born in the New World, but ripened 
in the Old.” 

Tutey Francis Huntineron. 


EpMonpD DE GoncourT was born in Nancy, May 26, 
1822, and died in Paris on the sixteenth of last month. 
In collaboration with his brother Jules (who died in 
1870), he produced a number of naturalistic novels and 
many historical studies of the eighteenth century. The 
brothers also did much to interpret Japanese art to the 
European world. The “Journal des Goncourt,” is one 
of the most remarkable examples of reminiscent litera- 
ture in existence. 





EXPLORATIONS AND PROBLEMS IN THE 
GREENLAND ICEFIELDS.* 

The literature on Greenland is gradually be- 
coming voluminous. Each of the many Arctic 
expeditions and explorers has made a report, 
and some of the Danish officials resident in 
Greenland have taken the pains to write up 
the land and its people. The work on “ Green- - 
land Icefields, and Life in the North Atlantic,” 
by Professor G. Frederick Wright and War- 
ren Upham, so far as it pertains to Greenland, 
is to be looked on as a sort of summary of that 
which has heretofore appeared in English, with 
a few chapters based on the observations of the 
senior author, who, as a passenger on the ill- 
fated “ Miranda,” in 1894, spent about two 
weeks on the coast of Greenland, in the vicinity 
of Sukkertoppen. 

Professor Wright’s account of his experi- 
ence, and especially the account of his contact 
with the people, is racy, and gives many an 
interesting glimpse of life in Danish Green- 
land ; but when the author extends his remarks 
on the people to the inhabitants of the island 
in general, he falls into the errors of some of 
his predecessors on whom he was dependent 
for information. The volume conveys the im- 
pression that the inhabitants of North Green- 
land and Danish Greenland are pretty much 
the same, though the former are probably the 
only Eskimos of the island whose blood is un- 
mixed with that of Europeans. Not only this, 
but the conditions of life in North Greenland 
are so unlike those in that part of the country 
over which Denmark holds sway, that a hasty 
visit to the latter gives no accurate idea of the 
former. 

Some of the erroneous ideas which have here- 
tofore been current have been given, it is to be 
feared, a new lease of life by their republica- 
tion in this work. Thus, it is stated (p. 144) 
that the houses of the North Greenlanders are 
built of snow, while as a matter of fact their 
summer dwellings (tupiks ) are skin tents, and 
their winter dwellings (igloos) are usually of 
stone. Lack of familiarity with the matters 
discussed is again made evident when Professor 
Wright states (p. 153) that guns are said to 
be of no avail in hunting the walrus. This reads 
strangely to one who within a few months has 
seen about forty of these animals killed with 
these weapons of “no avail.” 

The junior author — whose name, strangely 

* GREENLAND IcEFIELDSs, AND Lire 1n THE NortH Ar- 


LANTIC. By G. Frederick Wright and Warren Upham. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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enough, does not appear on the cover of the 
volume, though nearly half of it, and much the 
weightier half, is from his pen—has never been 
to Greenland. His contribution to the volume 
consists of a discussion of the flora (living and 
fossil) and fauna of Greenland, of a summary 
of the various explorations of the inland ice, 
and of a general discussion of the glacial period 
and of those things which, in his judgment, were 
connected with it. 

Mr. Upham has rendered a service to the 
student of Greenland by presenting a readable 
digest of the reports which have been made 
from time to time by explorers of the inland 
ice. It is convenient, too, to have so readable 
a summary of previous publications on the 
plants and animals of the island, though some 
of the author’s speculations as to the meaning 
of the facts may not meet with the general ap- 
proval of biologists. 

Apart from the criticisms that may be made 
on the subject-matter presented by Mr. Upham, 
two general criticisms apply to his part of the 
volume. In the first place, it is partisan ; and 
in the second, it is pervaded by a tone of final- 
ity which comports strangely with the unsettled 
condition of the problems discussed. A strik- 
ing instance of the latter point is the following : 

‘ Near the end of the latest Tertiary period, or more 
probably well forward in the Quaternary era, almost to 
the epoch where the increasing uplift of the northern 
countries brought on the Ice Age, men, having been 
created through evolution from the anthropoid apes, 
spread outward from their native tropical portion of the 


old world, to all parts of the great land areas of that 
hemisphere and to America” (pp. 215-6). 


This, it will be seen on analysis, is a very meaty 
sentence. No less than four momentous ques- 
tions seem to be settled by it: (1) an impor- 
tant question in geological chronology; (2) 
the cause of the ice age; (3) the ancestry of 


man ; and (4) the place of his origin. Asa 
matter of fact, geologists have never agreed to 
a classification of time which allows the Quat- 
ernary era to be well advanced before the be- 
ginning of the ice age; nor have they agreed 
that the elevation of northern lands was the 
cause of the glacial period, while some of those 
best qualified to judge of this hypothesis re- 
gard it as about the weakest of all the attempted 
explanations of the ice period. Evolutionists 
have long suspected that the ancestors of the 
human race had more resemblance to anthro- 
poid apes than to any other living animals, but 
the boldest of them would hardly have ventured 
so unqualified a statement ; while those who are 
fond of having things settled, with or without 





adequate basis, will read with pleasure that the 
scene of this transformation from anthropoid 
to man has been finally determined. 

So far as concerns the criticism of partisan- 
ship, it should be stated that Mr. Upham holds 
views concerning the glacial period and its 
phenomena which seem very singular to those 
who hold different views. In the chapters be- 
fore us, he is plainly trying to make a case, 
though it is often clear that the effort is uncon- 
scious. In order to make his case, he does what 
partisans commonly do—he sometimes ignores 
facts that do not serve his purpose, and espe- 
cially those that are incompatible with it; he 
sometimes states them in such a way that they 
seem to lose their force ; and sometimes, appar- 
ently for the sake of making his point, he puts 
interpretations upon them which they will not 
bear. As an illustration of a forced interpreta- 
tion to fit an hypothesis, a single instance may 
be cited. Mr. Upham has long held what many 
believe to be an exaggerated idea of the amount 
of debris carried by glacier ice up in its mass. 
Professor Chamberlin found the ends of certain 
North Greenland glaciers to be from a hundred 
to two hundred feet thick, and the lower third 
or half of the ice well charged with debris. 
From this Mr. Upham infers (p. 308) that 
the same ratio would hold in the great ice-cap, 
which might then be filled with debris from a 
thousand to two thousand feet above its base. 
Thus, from the facts given by Chamberlin, Mr. 
Upham finds confirmation of one of his pet 
doctrines. But the inference is unwarranted. 
Indeed, all the phenomena open to observation 
in North Greenland, and physical considerations 
as well, point to a different conclusion. The 
sides and ends of the North Greenland glaciers 
present vertical faces on a magnificent scale, and 
these vertical faces often affect the sides of the 
glaciers several miles above their ends, so that 
the full section of the ice may be seen, both at 
the end of a glacier, where the ice is relatively 
thin, and further up the valley, where it is rel- 
atively thick. Passing up the valleys, these 
lateral sections of the ice show that the debris- 
bearing stratum at the base of a glacier does 
not thicken at the same rate, or at anything 
like the same rate, that the ice does. Indeed, 
it frequently does not thicken at all with the 
increasing thickness of the ice, and in some 
cases is actually thickest at the extreme end of 
the glacier. Professor Chamberlin’s facts do 
not support Mr. Upham’s hypothesis, and 
should not be forced into such uncongenial ser- 
vice. Professor Chamberlin might have said, 
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with equal truth, that the ends of some of the 
North Greenland glaciers are from fifty to a 
hundred feet thick, and full of debris from bot- 
tom to top, and that their surfaces, at the ends, 
are sometimes well laden with debris besides. 
From this statement, by the same logic, Mr. 
Upham might have inferred that the whole ice- 
sheet of Greenland, to its very top, is charged 
with debris, and that in addition its surface 
is covered with it. Thus he would have had 
confirmation of another of the doctrines he has 
persistently advocated for many years, namely, 
that the ice-sheets of the past carried a large 
amount of drift on their upper surfaces. 

Mr. Upham is an advocate of the doctrine 
that the glacial period consisted of a single 
epoch, though he recognizes the fact that there 
were more or less considerable advances and 
recessions of the ice during this epoch. Others 
believe that these several advances, considered 
in connection with the inter-current recessions, 
were of such extent as to divide the glacial pe- 
riod into distinct epochs. Mr. Upham has not 
concealed his desire to minimize the distinctions 
between the several stages which many others 
regard as separate epochs, and in this connec- 
tion we find an illustration of a statement of 
fact in such a way that it seems to have little 
significance. Thus he says (p. 354) that be- 
tween the first two principal stages of the gla- 
cial period thus far recognized “ the maximum 
retreat’ of the ice was, in New Jersey, “25 
miles or more”; all of which is true enough, 
but it is a good deal like saying that “‘ the max- 
imum age of the earth is a thousand years or 
more,” when every geologist believes it to be 
many millions. 

This is not the place for a consideration of 
the technical objections to the hypotheses which 
Mr. Upham advocates, or of the evidence on 
which they rest. He has given much attention 
to glacial geology, and his views are entitled to 
respect. But the reader of the volume should 
know that the views there set forth do not rep- 
resent the views of the majority of specialists 
in this field. One does not need to be a geol- 
ogist to see some of the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies in which Mr. Upham involves him- 
self in his account of “ Pleistocene changes of 
level,” in connection with his advocacy of the 
hypothesis of northerly elevation as the expla- 
nation of the glacial period ; for while he main- 
tains that it was the uplift of northerly lands 
that brought on the glacial period, he supposes 
these same lands to have been much higher at 
an earlier time, without inducing an age of ice. 





Indeed, this earlier and greater elevation, if 
we understand Mr. Upham correctly, is sup- 
posed to have been at a time when the climate 
was notably mild! 

Without going into details, the reader is 
warned that the time-relations of the various 
uplifts and subsidences which have doubtless 
affected the North American continent in the 
past, to the glacial period, have not been made 
out with any considerable degree of certainty. 
This is a problem the solution of which belongs 
to the future. 

Mr. Upham seems to us not to do justice to 
alternative hypotheses as to the cause of the 
glacial period, and he still clings to the idea 
that the great ice-sheet of the glacial period 
finally caused its own dissolution, by sinking 
the land beneath it; although the apparently 
irrefragable argument against this doctrine has 
never been met. 

The chapter on the stages of the ice age can 
hardly hope to meet with favor among geolo- 
gists. Old terms—e. g., Champlain—are used 
in new ways, and in ways that are sure to lead 
to confusion. Classification is pushed to an 
extreme which existing knowledge hardly seems 
to warrant; and while Mr. Upham’s ideas on 
this point are of interest to geologists, who will 
not misunderstand them, it seems unfortunate 
that they should have been put forward in a vol- 
ume not intended, as we infer, for specialists. 

In spite of all these criticisms, the book has 
merit, and will interest various classes of readers. 


Roxtim D. Saispury. 








RECENT NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE.* 


Two distinct characteristics mark modern scien- 
tific study of the Scriptures. The exegete is not only 
to be a philologian, but he is also to be a critic and 
an historian. To a considerable degree, of course, 





*A CriTicAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
ErisTLE TO THE Romans. By the Rev. Wm. Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford; and the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A ComMENTARY ON THE GospEet Accorpine TO St. MARK. 
By the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, S.T.D. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Tue Recorps anp Lerrers OF THE AposToLic AGE. 
The New Testament Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, in the 
Version of 1881, arranged for Historical Study. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton, Professor of New Testament Literature in 
the University of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Saint Pav THE TRAVELLER AND THE Roman CITIZEN. 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 
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these three functions are mutually involved; but 
within recent years the especial emphasis has been 
laid upon the determination of the text, the integ- 
rity and the historical setting of the New Testa- 
ment literature. There have been numberless works 
that have dealt specifically either with history or 
criticism, but few that have attempted from a dis- 
tinetly modern point of view the application of both 
to interpretation. 

If we except Bishop Lightfoot, there is no man 
among English scholars who has done more for the 
constructive side of critical scholarship than Pro- 
fessor Sanday. His works upon patristic literature 
and upon inspiration have been universally recog- 
nized as of the utmost value. Of all men, he is the 
best fitted to prepare a commentary upon the Epis- 
tle to the Romans,— the one work in the New Tes- 
tament demanding preéminently a judicial mind, 
critical insight, logical intuition, and an historical 
sense. It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that 
we welcome, as the first instalment on the New 
Testament side of the “ International Critical Com- 
mentaries,” the work by Professors Sanday and 
Headlam. For such a work, the preface is remark- 
ably modest: to judge from their own language, 
one would suppose the only excuse for the new vol- 
ume was the need of completing this series of com- 
mentaries. But the reader is inclined to be more 
appreciative. The merits of this work may be said 
to be, in addition to independent scholarship and 
encyclopedic acquaintance with the literature, the 
recognition of the Jewish training of Paul as a mod- 
ifying force in the formulation of his theology ; the 
attempt to interpret the Epistle from a standpoint, 
not of to-day’s theological questions, but from that 
of the theological conditions of the first century ; 
and, finally, the attempt to construct an exegetical 
background by the use of that mine of information, 
the Jewish Apocrypha. 

As far as exegetical processes are concerned, the 
work is of singular excellence. Not only does it 
have the orderly arrangement that pedagogical ex- 
perience enforced, but the perspective in the rela- 
tive importance of the questions discussed is well 
preserved by the mechanical make-up of the work. 
It is, of course, impossible to discuss all the exeget- 
ical positions taken by the authors, but attention 
should at least be called to the philological discus- 
sions of such terms as “son of God,” justification, 
law, and that crux of all interpreters, Romans 3:25. 
It is gratifying to find so distinct a recognition as 
that given in the note upon the Doctrine of Mys- 
tical Union with Christ (p. 162) of that central 
teaching of Paul which Matthew Arnold, and even 
such an anti-ecclesiastical writer as Thomas Hild 
Green, have done so much to clarify and enforce; 
the former in his “St. Paul and Protestantism,” 
and the latter in the long sermon so well known at 
second hand to readers of “ Robert Elsmere.” But, 
after all, the significance of the book lies largely in 
its profoundly conservative temper and tendency. 
A commentary is not a treatise on systematic theol- 








ogy, but it is to-day far more symptomatic of the di- 
rection in which critical biblical thought is setting. 
It is, therefore, a phenomenon that cannot fail to 
be noticed by one familiar with New Testament 
scholarship, that the evangelical tendency so strong 
in the work of a conservative and at times apolo- 
getic scholar like Sanday, is also perceptible in con- 
temporary German thought, especially in such men 
as Beyschlag, Wendt, and, in certain particulars, 
Loofs. In matters not purely dogmatic there are 
also to be seen evidences of a conservative reaction 
in Stilgenfeld, Harnack, Kriiger, and Jiilicher. It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that, notwithstand- 
ing many unessentials are being rejected and many 
essentials are being redescribed, the centre of Chris- 
tianity is being increasingly felt to be the work and 
character of its Founder. At any rate, it is cer- 
tainly true that the constructive purpose so domi- 
nant in this output of the critical theologian is in 
keeping with the new positive method that is now 
prevalent among New Testament scholars. 

A commentary on one of the Gospels, and espe- 
cially upon Mark, calls for special critical attain- 
ments. The time has long since passed in Germany 
when the commentator would think of neglecting 
the modern theories of the relations and origins of 
the synoptic accounts. And yet, until Professor 
Gould’s work on “The Gospel According to St. 
Mark” appeared, English and American scholars 
had been content with separate works upon the 
higher criticism of the gospels and with the type of 
commentary in vogue a couple of generations ago. 
It is true that the various English translations of 
German writers—notably those of Weiss and Meyer 
— partially atoned for the lack, but none the less 
the absence of such works was not creditable to our 
biblical scholarship. It is therefore with special 
interest that one examines the work of Professor 
Gould. 

We are inclined to believe that as far as textual 
criticism and well-balanced exegesis is concerned 
this commentary will rank with the best of those of 
the moderate critical school. Professor Gould has 
shown not only a painstaking scholarship, but aiso 
a gratifying readiness to restrict his opinions to his 
data. Accordingly, his exposition of the text is sin- 
gularly free from bias, and, in general, such as must 
commend itself to other students. We miss, indeed, 
the wealth of scholarship shown by Professor San- 
day, but the gospel does not so naturally suggest 
studies of special topics. And even if one is inclined 
at times to question certain points (as the transla- 
tion of the aorist 14:41 and the account of Judas 
14:44), it cannot be denied that in general the inter- 
pretation is admirably done. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot express quite 
the same satisfaction with the higher criticism of 
the work, and especially with the author’s handling 
of the synoptic problem. Professor Gould accepts 
naturally the two-source theory of the synoptics, but 
he is not especially concerned with the bearing of 


such a position upon the interpretation of the gos- 
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pel. In fact, although we hesitate to say it, not 
only is the critical introduction disappointing, but 
the author’s theory as to success seems superimposed 
upon an already prepared exegesis. This is by no 
means what we should expect in a critical commen- 
tary. Especially after the work of Wendt is it 
surprising to find so little appreciation of the possi- 
bility of a predominatingly topical and so unchro- 
nological order in Mark, and utter silence as to the 
theory of a double apocalypse in chapter 13. Then, 
too, it certainly would be expected that there would 
have been more attention given to relations of the 
synoptic with the Johannian account of the Passion 
Week. Is it altogether impossible that Mark’s ac- 
count of the events of that week is derived from an- 
other than the Petrine source? And in other 
cases one cannot but feel disappointed that Profes- 
sor Gould should not have given to the higher crit- 
icism the same attention and independent judgment 
he has bestowed upon the text. An example of 
what he is capable of is to be seen in his discussion 
of the Appendix to the gospel. 

Yet taken altogether, although hardly to be classed 
with the works of Professors Sanday and Headlam, 
this volume is sure to be ranked as among the best 
commentaries upon the second gospel — if indeed it 
be not counted the best commentary on Mark writ- 
ten in English. 

Closely in line with the spirit indicated in the 
work of Professors Sanday and Headlam is the little 
volume on “ The Records and Letters of the Apos- 
tolie Age,” by Professor Burton, whose similar vol- 
ume, prepared in conjunction with Professor Ste- 
vens of Rochester, on “ The Life of Christ,” is well 
known. The purpose of the present work is to treat 
the Acts and the Epistles of the New Testament as 
so many historical documents which may be ar- 
ranged on a reasonable chronological basis, and so 
furnish data for the historical student. Passages 
dealing with the same historical circumstances are 
arranged in parallel columns, whether they come 
from the Acts or from some epistle ; while the dif- 
ferent epistles are introduced into the harmony 
thus formed at such points as correspond approxi- 
mately to the time in which they were written. In 
such an arrangement there must be, of course, cer- 
tain presuppositions in regard to the chronology of 
the apostolic age. Such points as require detailed 
mention are discussed in a series of admirable notes, 
introduced as an appendix to the volume. In these 
notes we have an impartial discussion of the various 
chronological arrangements advanced, with litera- 
ture and such conclusions as seem warranted by the 
evidence. Special students of the New Testament 
will perhaps be interested in Professor Burton’s 
adoption of the South Galatian theory, and his as- 
signing the time of the composition of the Letter to 
the Galatians to the period which intervened during 
the time between Paul’s second and third mission- 
ary tours. Thanks to the discussion inaugurated 
by Ramsay’s “Church in the Roman Empire,” 
this position seems now fairly on its way to dis- 














place the view so long held by virtue of the argu- 
ments of Lightfoot. On historical and geographical 
rather than purely literary grounds, this view (which 
by the way is by no means new ) seems certainly the 
more tenable. 

In a work intended for popular use, it would not 
be perhaps altogether wise to introduce critical dis- 
cussion in regard to the composition of the book of 
Acts; and yet we cannot help wishing that the au- 
thor had seen best to add a note upon the various 
theories as to the sources of that work. Just at 
present, the Acts is especially under investigation ; 
and it is not altogether impossible that even the 
unprofessional biblical student would get new light 
from the presentation of possible sources of the 
work. For after all, the work of a New Testament 
book, like that of any historical work, rises and 
falls with the worth of the sources whence its author 
drew his information. But this, of course, is a mat- 
ter which by no means affects the value of the book 
for the work which it was intended to perform as 
a sort of harmony of the Acts and the Epistles. 

The criticism of Acts is just at present among the 
most vital matters in New Testament study. The 
older view which accepted it as of codrdinate his- 
toricity with the Pauline epistles has gradually lost 
its hold upon scholars, and the tendency has been 
to regard it with Clemens as composed of various 
bits of information which have been grouped to- 
gether and subjected to various redactions, or, with 
Spitta, to regard it as a combination of two main 
sources, one of which is soberly historical and the 
other is almost entirely legendary and untrust- 
worthy. And yet there is also a tendency on the 
part of certain scholars just at present to treat this 
remarkable book with somewhat greater respect. 
Weizsicker, for instance, although often question- 
ing the book’s historical accuracy, and always ready 
to discover contradictions between it and the state- 
ments of Paul, nevertheless discovers many elements 
which he regards as genuinely historical. But the 
protagonist of the defenders of the book’s histo- 
ricity is the indefatigable Professor of Humanity in 
Aberdeen. In a certain way, Professor Ramsay, 
author of “St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen,” is doing for Acts what Professor Sayce 
claims to be doing (one can hardly say more) for 
the Pentateuch. But because of his archeological 
knowledge, he has not so far swung away from lit- 
erary criticism as not to be convinced of the exist- 
ence of sources older than the book itself, and of 
the existence of other elements in the book which 
are younger than a larger part‘of the book as it 
now stands. Thus, the succession of remarkable 
incidents allotted to Paul’s stay in Ephesus (Acts, 
19:11-20), the story of Judas Iscariot, the account 
of Annanias and Saphira, the speaking with tongues, 
are regarded by Professor Ramsay as popular stories 
which have somehow crept into an otherwise thor- 
oughly trustworthy historical work. 

Of the latter fact, Professor Ramsay is beyond 
suspicion. It is, indeed, delightful to watch his de- 
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votion to the historical skill of Luke, about whose 
authorship of the Acts he is equally without shadow 
of doubt. It may be that this devotion is the zeal 
of a new convert, for Professor Ramsay declares 
that formerly he held to the views of the Tubingen 
school, from which his archxological investigations 
turned him. But be that as it may, he finds in the 
Acts the characteristics which belong to the first 
grade of historical works, at the head of which stand 
the histories of Thucydides. “Every minute fact 
stated in Acts has its own significance.” There can 
be no possibility of contradiction between Luke and 
the Epistles ; and, indeed, the ingenuity with which 
Professor Ramsay overturns apparent difficulties, 
or makes them serve the purpose of harmonization, 
is truly marvellous. It is, of course, not altogether 
a novelty to identify Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem, 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, with the 
second visit mentioned in Acts; but everyone had 
supposed that the question had been finally settled 
by Lightfoot in favor of the contrary view. But 
then, so too had everyone thought that the question 
as to the location of the Galatian churches had been 
answered by the same great authority. Professor 
Ramsay, although admiring Lightfoot, finds plenty 
of opportunities to differ with him, and does not 
hesitate to charge him, so far as this question is con- 
cerned, with having “led English scholarship into 
a cul de sac” (p. 6). Having with considerable suc- 
cess attacked the traditional theory as to Galatia, 
he now with equal enthusiasm establishes not only 
the possibility but the certainty of the identity of 
the second visit of the Galatians letter with the 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem at the 
time of the famine. It must be confessed that his 
assurance is not altogether unjustified. In fact, the 
more one considers his position and works upon 
Paul’s own words in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the more one is tempted to agree with it. It would 
be remarkable if for a second time an untheological 
scholar, as Professor Ramsay claims to be, should 
thus again reverse a supposed unquestionable opinion. 

It is worth noticing that Professor Ramsay, while 
holding to unity of authorship in the work, discov- 
ers within it traces of a variety of sources. Chief 
among these sources is the “ travel document ” which 
embraces practically the second half of Acts. This 
again is not altogether homogeneous, but embraces 
Luke’s diary, notes of conversations with Paul, and 
possibly other matters. As to the first half of Acts, 
the author’s opinion is somewhat cloudy. He re- 
gards it as inferior, decidedly inferior, to the sec- 
ond half; but although admitting the possibility of 
various legendary elements in it, nevertheless is 
inclined to regard it as essentially the work of the 
author of the “travel document” who here was 
forced to use sources of varying value. Here again 
Professor Ramsay seems upon solid critical ground. 

Various questions, however, suggest themselves, 
—less, it is true, in regard to the general positions 
of the book than in regard to certain incidental 
points. Especially do we hesitate to follow Profes- 








sor Ramsay altogether in his use of the Codex 
Bezez. In this work, as in his previous book upon 
the Church and the Empire, Professor Ramsay uses 
this codex constantly to establish or illustrate 
(mainly, it is true, correctly) the point of view of 
the second century, as contrasted with that of Acts. 
But sometimes the Acts seem to be given a too 
prominent position, and its text to be rather arbi- 
trarily regarded as superior to that of the three 
great MSS. And then, too, one would like the au- 
thor’s authority for his characterization of the Jews 
at Corinth as a self-administering community (p. 
259), and for his certainty that sacrifices before the 
gates at Lystra are improbable (p. 119). Further, 
the book as a literary product is very uneven. Some 
points are altogether omitted which we should ex- 
pect to be treated, while others are discussed most 
exhaustively. The author’s style is fortunately 
vivacious and reasonably clear, but one could wish 
that the work had been undertaken somewhat more 
systematically and somewhat less from the purely 
apologetic point of view. 

And yet as a whole this book bears out the prom- 
ise of “The Church in the Roman Empire.” What 
we now ask of Professor Ramsay is, that instead of 
re-casting semi-popular lectures, he shall give us as 
technical and systematic a study of the apostolic 
age in the light of archeology as is his “ Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor.” It is high time for an 
English or American scholar to produce a work 
upon this key to the New Testament history, which 
shall rank with the volumes of Clemen and Spitta 
in critical acumen, and at the same time shall sur- 
pass them in historical learning. 

SuarLter Maruews. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





It is now sixteen years since the ap- 
pearance of “Studies of the Eight- 
eenth Century in Italy,” a book which 
excited much interest and admiration in the English 
and Italian critical journals. In that time, the lady 
who writes under the name of Vernon Lee has 
become a figure in the world of art and letters, as 
distinct, if not as widely known, as Mr. Pater or 
Mr. Symonds. Her work is mainly critical, and of 
high value. Although most familiar with painting 
and music, and almost always finding her subjects 
in Italian art, chiefly of the Renaissance, her inter- 
ests are by no means confined, but reach out into 
general esthetic inquiry, and more widely into ques- 
tions on the conduct of life. In “ Baldwin” and 
“ Althea,” dealing with aspirations and duties, she 
seemed farthest from home; in “ Belearo” and 
“ Juvenilia” she is perhaps of most general inter- 
est. Her latest volume, “ Renaissance Fancies and 
Studies” (Putnam), like “ Euphorion,” is more es- 
pecially directed to something of a critical treatment 
of a definite artistic and historical period. Rarely, 
however, does Vernon Lee discuss any work of art 


Vernon Lee's 
latest volume. 
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or any artistic development for itself alone ; and in 
this book, although the separate subjects are not 
mere points of departure for more theoretic discus- 
sion, there is never lacking the breadth of view and 
the general bearing on men and things which makes 
the author something more than an art-critic. As 
a historian of art, as one who seeks to render the 
temper of the Italian Renaissance in a scientific 
reproduction, Vernon Lee may not be as successful 
as some other writers. But as a criticism of a most 
interesting part of human development, her work 
cannot be neglected. She has been calied a follower 
of Mr. Pater or Mr. Ruskin; but although her 
interests have probably taken certain channels in 
result of those men’s writing, she is by no means a 
continuer of the work of either. Vernon Lee is a 
clearly-cut and independent personality, and her 
works are original contributions, to our thinking, 
on the subjects which she handles. Those who have 
followed her earlier work know with each new vol- 
ume what excellences they may expect and what 
drawbacks they must encounter. This present vol- 
ume is hardly one of her best; there is a good deal 
of the quality which has made her later writing dif- 
ficult to enjoy. Still, “ The Valedictory ” and “ The 
Love of the Saints ” will be read with great interest 
by those who have followed her work so far; and 
although the book as a whole will not be remem- 
bered like “ Euphorion,” of which it is a sort of 
sequel, it is one which readers of art-criticism will 
desire to know and think over. 


Proféssor William Knight is a faith- 
Sixteen volumes —__ £4] Wordsworthian, although not ex- 
of Wordsworth. rts “ 

actly a brilliant exponent of his fav- 
orite poet, and is probably the most competent man 
living to prepare a definitive edition of Wordsworth. 
The work is now well under way, and four volumes 
have already been received by us. They are volumes 
of the “ Eversley ” series (Macmillan), so acceptable 
in every mechanical way, and already associated 
with so many of the greatest names in nineteenth 
century English literature. Professor Knight’s 
eleven-volume Wordsworth (1882-1889 ) has here- 
tofore been the standard library edition of the poet, 
but the editor takes care to inform us that the pres- 
ent edition is by no means to be a mere reproduc- 
tion of the earlier one. We summarize his state- 
ment of the features to be embodied in the sixteen 
volumes to which the new work will extend. The 
arrangement of the poems is to be chronological in 
the order of composition, not of publication. Words- 
worth’s own changes of text, in successive editions, 
are given in foot-notes, as well as other changes sug- 
gested by the poet, but never put into print by him. 
The notes dictated by Wordsworth to Miss Isabella 
Fenwick are reprinted in full, and topographical 
notes are also supplied. Poems not published dur- 
ing Wordsworth’s life, a bibliography of works and 
editions, and a life of the poet, are supplied. Thus 
far, the new edition corresponds with the earlier 
eleven-volume work. The new features are sub- 












stantially as follows: The notes are better classified, 
and carefully distinguished as to authorship. All 
the prose works, as collected by Dr. Grosart, are 
given, and will occupy two volumes, following the 
eight devoted to the poems. The greater part of 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals will be printed, 
filling two volumes. The correspondence, in three 
volumes, will be arranged chronologically, and will 
include much new material. The bibliography will 
be greatly expanded. The life, owing to the elim- 
ination of the letters, will be confined to a single 
volume, the sixteenth and last of the edition. The 
illustrations are to be a portrait and a vignette for 
each volume. This brief description will indicate 
the thorough and painstaking character of the work 
with which the editor is now crowning his lifelong 
Wordsworthian labors, and will show to the student 
how indispensable the new edition must become to 
him, however well he be supplied with earlier ones. 


The leading French critics who con- 
English eriticum, ‘tibute literary causeries or fewille- 

tons to the newspapers collect their 
matter into volumes about as fast as it accumulates, 
a fact which makes it possible for the student of 
contemporary criticism to stock his library more 
largely from French sources than from any other. 
Indeed, one would miss sadly the many volumes of 
this sort of work that bear the names of such men 
as Gautier, M. Francisque Sarcey, M. Jules Le- 
maitre, and M. Anatole France. The practice of 
these men would be worth imitation in England 
and America if —a significant proviso—we had 
a similar body of entertaining and well-equipped 
critical writers. Perhaps the only way to find out 
whether we have them is to try the experiment on 
a considerable scale. But we doubt if Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne was exactly the person to begin. His 
two volumes of “ Retrospective Reviews” (Dodd), 
taken from the English newspapers to which he has 
contributed current criticism for the past five years, 
cover the most important works in bed/es-lettres that 
have appeared during that period, but are not dis- 
tinguished for either profundity or scholarship. Mr. 
Le Galliene is preéminently a phrase-maker, and is 
often deluded by the ring of the verbal counters 
that he has coined. He says a good many graceful 
things, and also not a few foolish and bumptious 
things. Altogether, his volumes hardly seem to 
have been worth making. Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch’s 
«“ Adventures in Criticism” (Scribner), which is 
also a collection of reprinted reviews, has decidedly 
more value than the work already discussed, although 
in the very first chapter we come upon the Philis- 
tine notion that Chaucer should be read with the 
pronunciation of the nineteenth century, and this 
pronouncement is not unmatched by others equally 
depressing scattered throughout the pages. But Mr. 
Quiller-Couch is, after all, a highly interesting per- 
sonality, which can hardly be said of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, and his criticism is touched here and there, 
as his fiction is, with something much like genius. 
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Of course, the criticism is of the subjective sort, but 
that is also true of the French criticism alluded to 
at the beginning of this notice. At any rate, it 
is literature, in its fashion, and needs no further 
excuse for being. 


ieee The chief present interest in the re- 

pea cent edition of “The Rape of the 
oe ' Lock” (imported by J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) lies presumably in the illustrations of Aubrey 
Beardsley. Without some such help, it is to be 
feared that Pope’s famous poem would hardly come 
to much of a market nowadays. It is interesting 
to think what will be the case a hundred years from 
now. Will Aubrey Beardsley continue to support 
Pope, or ? Still, Mr. Beardsley’s drawings 
are interesting; these particular ones not less so 
because they are rather different from those that 
we have heretofore considered characteristic. Com- 
pare, if you will, the portrait of himself, of a year or 
so ago, with Belinda reading the billet-doux in the 
present volume. Or, better, compare “ The Toilette 
of Salome” with “ The Toilet” of Belinda. In each 
case we have a woman, a maid, and a toilet-table. 
The composition is rather different, but the chief 
difference is in the manner. Instead of the broad 
indications, the striking combinations of black and 
white, the management of large masses, we have 
painstaking attempts at drawing, judicious use of 
contemporary local color, and careful efforts at the 
rendering of materials. Indeed, this last seems to 
be the chief effort. The rendering of lace and vel- 
vet, of woodwork and tapestry, these are the artis- 
tic triumphs. Mr. Beardsley calls his work em- 
broidery ; and so it is. There are, however, some 
things even above embroidery ; the glimpse of the 
garden from the windows of Hampton Court, the 
bit of river bank on the Thames, these are rather 
more charming than anything else that we remem- 
ber of Mr. Beardsley’s. Least successful of all the 
pictures is “The Cave of Spleen,” where he seems 
to return to older ideas, without the older simplic- 
ity. Mr. Beardsley’s early work marked an epoch, 
or rather was an epoch—an epoch which is now 
perhaps farther from us than the age of Queen 
Anne. Wisely, then, does the artist disdain the 
artifices of ancient history, and proceeds with the 
times to develope as genius directs. 


The overwhelming difficulties in 
which France found herself after the 
catastrophe of 1870, the three-fold 
necessity of reéstablishing a permanent government 
out of warring parties and factions, of paying the 
enormous indemnity exacted by Germany with the 
design of crippling her exhausted rival, and of re- 
covering her position in European politics, are all 
clearly indicated in the recent work by the Duke de 
Broglie, “An Ambassador of the Vanquished” 
(Macmillan). While this is in form an account of 
the Viscount de Gontaut-Biron’s mission to Berlin, 
1871-77, it is in fact a discussion of the relations 


French views 
of Germany. 





between Germany and France during that time. 
Like its companion volume recently reviewed in 
these columns, Count Benedetti’s “Studies in Di- 
plomacy,” it makes imperious Prince Bismarck its 
central figure, and presents him as a malignant plot- 
ter against poor France, ready to see in every sign 
of returning strength, and in innocent measures of 
reconstruction, only a burning desire and purpose 
of revenge. It is hardly to be expected that a public 
man of the war and reconstruction period can judge 
Bismarck justly ; and it cannot be denied that there 
is too much of truth in some of the French charges 
against him. Though he is one of the greatest states- 
men of the century, if not the greatest, his career has 
showed too much of the bully and of the unscrupulous 
schemer to be wholly admired. The Duke de Broglie 
writes with much more of calm self-possession than 
Count Benedetti, whose grievance and passion were 
too evident, and the Duke’s work consequently makes 
a stronger impression than the Count’s hot invec- 
tive. The liberation of the territory from German 
troops, the fall of Thiers, the failure of the scheme 
to restore the Monarchy, the Kulturkampf, the 
Eastern Question, and the final establishment of the 
Republic, with the negotiations and crises that at- 
tended these developments, are the leading topics 
of the work. 


When Minto’s “ Manual of English 
— sry 4 Prose” was published, a great step 

was made in that rhetorical criticism 
of good authors which has of late had a consider- 
able place in the English work of our American col- 
leges. That book supplied a definite method based 
upon a very generally accepted rhetorical analysis, 
and thereby rendered far more common the useful 
inter-play of rhetorical teaching and criticism of 
literature. The idea was emphasized that one can- 
not learn to write by writing only, but that one must 
read carefully as well. In the last decade much 
work of this kind has been done, but usually by 
individual teachers, or else in one or another of the 
many editions of particular texts recently published. 
We have now, in “ Studies in Structure and Style,” 
by Mr. W. T. Brewster (Macmillan), a book which, 
although it has not the scope of Mr. Minto’s, either 
in subject-matter or in method, has, in its more 
limited sphere, great excellence. It offers seven 
essays by recent masters of English prose, and a 
criticism upon each, both as to structure and as to 
style; and thus it shows the way in which such 
work is done, and how it may be done with other 
authors. Its method lacks something in system, 
but gains as much in its particular applications. The 
study of structure is rather better than that of style ; 
the subject is more easily handled. But both parts 
are the result of sound and careful study, and will 
give the teacher many ideas and the student new 
insight into the possibilities of prose. The book not 
only shows what good work in English has been 
done so far in our colleges, but renders possible 
more of the same character. 
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The essay seems hardly one of the 
yt staple literary forms nowadays, un- 
less explained by something special 
in treatment or thesis, something authoritative in 
the point of view. Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
justifies his “ Essays on Nature and Culture” (Dodd) 
by the particular quality of sincerity. To him, Na- 
ture is what she was in the poetic childhood of the 
race, and what he believes she will “some day be- 
come in the vision of science —a sublime analogy 
of the growth of man.” Art and science are not 
strange words in his pages, but they are subservient ; 
the arts are comprehended in the art of living, and 
the sciences, over and above their material phenom- 
ena, are only making toward a finer faith in the ulti- 
mate wisdom of it all. The dedicatee of the volume, 
it is to be noted, is Mr. John Burroughs, for whom 
Mr. Mabie would hardly have concerned himself 
to collect evidences of what is evil or unadmirable 
in nature. Instead, the wonder of the growth of 
trees, the unfolding of flowers, are still miracles to 
teach the illimitable prophecies of the world, the 
“unfolding of all the possibilities of the spirit,” 
which is culture. Forty years ago, in this country, 
this book would have been written very differently, 
or not at all; to-day it multiplies initiative and 
corrective influences among people who only need 
their own impulses re-worded to be wakened into 
better things. The style now and then seems to 
w impersonal, like a sermon, and just a bit rhe- 
torical; but that may well be because it moves on 
so high a plane. 


— Of the making of French books on 
impressions America, there has been no end since 
vam “Max O'Rell” set the pace for his 
compatriots with his “ Brother Jonathan.” So far 
as our experience goes, he who has read “ Brother 
Jonathan ” has virtually read the rest ; for the rest 
mainly ring the changes on their original. One is 
merely more or less smart, flippant, ejaculatory, or 
patronizing (and the spectacle of one small French- 
man patronizing this country rather recalls Mrs. 
Partington’s adventure with the Atiantic), than the 
other; and that is all. The latest Gaul to point 
his quill at us and favor us with his airy patronage 
is M. S. C. de Soissons, author of “A Parisian in 
America” (Estes & Lauriat). From this book one 
gets the impression that M. de Soissons is extremely 
well satisfied with himself and pretty well satisfied 
with us. He treats us kindly, on the whole—though 
with that “certain condescension” which we have 
long ceased to be truly thankful for, and which we 
have known to bring more than one usually sane 
citizen to the verge of Jingoism for the time being. 
Our national good-humor (despite Mr. Lodge and 
his friends) is proverbial, and Mr. Bryce has made 
much of it; but no democratically-minded man can 
stand being patronized. Better abuse than conde- 
scension ; better the undisguised vinegar of down- 
right Mrs. Trollope, than the treacle of, say, Sir 
Edwin Arnold. M. de Soissons discusses our mil- 





lionaires, newspapers, art, architecture, literature, 
music, the World’s Fair, the American woman (she 
is, he says, “not only jfin-de-sidcle, but even more 
than that — fin-de-globe!”) in a sprightly, chatty 
way, and his book may be pronounced a favorable 
specimen of its class. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“Those Good Normans,” by “Gyp,” translated by 
Miss Marie Jussen (Rand, McNally & Co.), will prob- 
ably be found in some degree amusing by all readers. 
Although based on the not unusual theme of semi- 
wealthy people trying to make themselves considered in 
society, yet the setting, if we may so call it, as well as 
the development and the dialogue, is so cleverly man- 
aged as to be the source of much pleasure. It must be 
allowed that a good deal of the sprightly Countess’s 
satire loses point if one be not somewhat familiar with 
French life; and the translation will not always, we 
think, give the right idea to one unacquainted with the 
French language. Still, the inexhaustible invention and 
cleverness of “Gyp” will overcome even these draw- 
backs, so that those for whom the translation is ob- 
viously made will probably enjoy it, while it will not 
materially injure those who could read the book in the 
original. 

Mr. Raymond A. Robbins, of Boston, is the publisher 
of the book of the “Captive” of Plautus, prepared for 
the presentation of the play last spring by the students 
of the Boston University. The book gives the Latin 
text and English translation on opposite pages; the lat- 
ter, by Professor Joseph R. Taylor, being extremely 
modern and colloquial in diction. For example: “Abi 
in malem rem, ludis me,” becomes “To perdition ! 
You’re making game of me.” Greek phrases are repro- 
duced in German, to get the effect of the foreign lan- 
guage. The English version is extremely readable, and 
has caught the spirit of the play most happily. 

Mr. Charles Johnston, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
has made a little volume of selections “From the 
Upanishads” (Mosher) which will be welcomed by 
amateur orientalists. They contain the very essence of 
Indian philosophy, as embodied in its deepest books. In 
a beautiful dedication to Mr. G. W. Russell (the A. E. 
of “ Homeward”) the translator says of the books of 
Indian Wisdom: “I have found them wise, beyond all 
others; and, beyond all others, filled with that very light 
which makes all things new; the light discovered first 
within, in the secret place of the heart, and which brim- 
ming over there fills the whole of life, lightening every 
dark and clouded way.” It is not so much the scholar- 
ship displayed by the book as the taste shown in the 
selection and the exquisite delicacy of the English ver- 
sion that will make those cherish it into whose hands it 
may fall. 

In the series of “Periods of European History ” 
(Macmillan), of which Mr. Arthur Hassall is the gen- 
eral editor, three of the eight volumes projected have 
been for some time published, and the editor himself 
now contributes the fourth, taking for kis subject the 
period 1715-17839, and calling his volume “ The Balance 
of Power.” The history of Europe in the eighteenth 
century is at best “a tangled skein,” and Mr. Hassall 
has been unusually successful in his effort to bring order 
out of the seeming chaos. 
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“ Bar Harbor,” by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, appears 
in the “ American Summer Resorts” series of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Facts of Life” is a book of conversational ex- 
ercises in the French lan » prepared by Messrs. 
V. Bétis and H. Swan, and published by the Scribners. 

Mark Twain’s “ The Prince and the Pauper” is the 
third volume in the handsome library edition of our 
chief American humorist now in course of publication 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. W. J. Jordan has severed his connection with 
“Current Literature,” and will devote himself to the 
completion of “ Jordan’s Guide to Poetry and Prose,” 
an index of the chief English anthologies. 

Joseph Wesley Harper, who died on the 21st of July, 
at the age of sixty-six, was form. y years a member of 
the firm of Harper & Brothers, bei), the son and name- 
sake of one of its founders. He re..ced from active 
business only two years ago. 

The edition of Marryatt which Messrs. Little, Brown, 
& Co. are now publishing in this country —— 
apace. “Japhet in Search of a Father,” “ Pacha 
of Many Tales,” and “ Mr. Midshipman Easy ” are the 
latest volumes received by us. 

Mr. S. C. Griggs, the oldest general publisher is Chi- 
cago, has retired from business on account of failing 
health, his entire stock being sold to Messrs. Scott, 
Foresman & Co. Mr. Griggs had been engaged in the 
book business in Chicago for nearly half a century. 

Charles Dickens, the son of the novelist, died on the 
20th of July, and his sister Mary on the 24th. Charles 
was editor of “ All the Year Round ” after his father’s 
death, and, later, of “ Household Words.” He was very 
successful as a reader from his father’s works, both in 
England and the United States. 


The Macmillan Company publish “Macbeth” and 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” in the “Temple ” Shakespeare; 
a concluding volume of the “Idyls of the King,” and 
«The Lover’s Tale,” in the «« People’s ” Tennyson; and 
“ Biblical Idyls” (Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit), 
in “ The Modern Reader’s Bible.” 

The Right Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York, died on the 20th of July, at the 
age of seventy-eight. He was the author of numerous 
contributions to theological controversy, edited nine 
volumes of the “ Ante-Nicene Fathers,” and wrote a 
considerable quantity of religious verse. 

Miss Jane Minot Sedgwick’s “ Songs from the Greek,” 
published by Messrs. George H. Richmond & Co., is a 
pretty little book of translations, gracefully done and 
including selections from the choruses of the tragedies, 
the fragments of Sappho, the Alexandrian poets, and 
the Anthology. All have been done before, and many 
of them better done, but the book is still welcome. 

Two new volumes in the Scribner series of “ Stories 
by English Authors” have been published. They have 
for their subjects “ Scotland ” and “ The Orient.” The 
former volume leads off with Messrs. Barrie, Crockett, 
and Watson, while Aytoun, Stevenson, and Sir Walter 
bring up the rear. “ The Orient ” is illustrated by Mr. 
Kipling, Miss Mitford, and a number of nonentities. 

Ernst Curtius, who died on the 13th of July, had 
nearly completed his eighty-second year. He was a 
professor at Giéttingen from 1856 to 1868, and after- 





wards at Berlin. He was chiefly responsible for the 
German excavations at Olympia. Besides his great 
“ History of Greece,” he wrote many other works in the 
department of classical history, philology, and arch»- 
ology. 

The sudden death, in the prime of life, of William 
Hamilton Gibson, is a loss to American art and litera- 
ture alike. He was born October 5, 1850, and died on 
the sixteenth of last month. He first became widely 
known through the natural history articles, illustrated 
by himself, that appeared in “ Harper’s Magazine” 
some years ago. These articles, and others, were after- 
wards collected in a number of the most charming books 
of natural history ever written, of which “Sharp Eyes” 
and “Nature’s Serial Story” are perhaps the best 
known. His last book was the beautifully illustrated 
volume on “ Our Edible Mushrooms,” one of the most 
conspicuous holiday publications of the past season. 

We are glad to call the attention of our readers to 
the “Cumulative Index to a Selected List of Period. 
icals,” now being issued in monthly parts by the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Over fifty English and American 
periodicals are regularly indexed, while important arti- 
eles in a number of others will also be noted. The “ In- 
dex” is on the plan of a dictionary catalogue, authors 
and subjects being included in a single alphabet. The 
most valuable feature of this work is, however, that 
indicated by the first word of the title. Each monthly 
issue of the “ Index” will contain not only the entries 
for that particular month, but also all the others that 
have accumulated during the year. Thus, the Decem- 
ber number will refer to the contents of the selected 
periodicals for the entire year. Although publication 
of the work began with June, it is promised that the 
issue for next December shall be for the year 1896 com- 
plete. This plain statement of the work to be done by 
the “ Index ” will show, better than any words of praise, 
how great a help it will be to all literary workers, and 
how deserving of support is the enterprise. 

William Henry Smith, author of “The St. Clair Pa- 

rs” and other historical works, died at his home in 

e Forest, Ill., July 27, in his sixty-third year. Mr. 
Smith was a life-long student of history, especially the 
political history of his own country, with which he was 
very familiar, and on which he made numerous contri- 
butions to the magazines and periodicals, including 
many valuable reviews in the pages of Tux Dirat. He 
was also a life-long journalist, one of the better class 
whose work and influence can ill be spared from Amer- 
ican journalism. He began as editor of a country news- 
per in Ohio — the friend and fellow-worker of Mr. 
Ww D. Howells in that humble field,— and rose to the 
position of General Manager of the Associated Press, 
which he held for over twenty years, resigning it in 
1893 in order to devote his time to the historical work 
that so much engaged his scholarly interest. The rest and 
relief from business which he had so long promised him- 
self came, however, too late; his health, already under- 
mined, failed rapidly under the shock of the loss of his 
wife and daughter, occurring in swift succession. His 
death leaves unfinished the most important work of his 
life, “ The Political History of the United States,” as 
also a life of President Hayes, whose literary executor 
he was. Mr. Smith had seen much of public life and 
men, having been Secretary of State of Ohio during the 
Civil War, and Collector of the Port of Chicago from 
1877 to 1883. He was a man of singular elevation of 
character, and of dignified and engaging personality. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
August, 1896 (First List). 


Australia, Federation of. Owen Hall. Lippincott, 
Barbary, Peeps into. J. E. B. Meakin. Harper. 

Bicycle, Influence of the. J.B. Bishop. Forum. 

Bird Notes in Southern California. H.L. Graham. Overland. 
Bryan, William Jennings. W.J. Abbot. Rev. of Reviews. 
Burnt Wood in Decoration. J. W. Fosdick. Century. 
College Problems, Present. D.C. Gilman. Aflantic. 
Continental Literature, A Year of. Dial. 

Pon Quixote, On the Trail of. A. F. Jaccaci. Scribner. 
Economies, Altruism in. W.H. Mallock. Forum. 
Financial Bronco, The. T.S. Van Dyke. Forum. 

Flower Gardens, Old Time. Alice Morse Earle. Scribner. 
Free-Silver Epidemic, The. Justin S. Morrill. Forum. 
Gladstone at Eighty-Six. W.T. Stead. McClure. 

Glave in Nyassaland. From his journal. Century. 

Godkin on the West. Charles S. Gleed. Forum. 

Greenland Icefields. Rollin D. Salisbury. Dial. 

Heraldry in America. Eugene Zieber. Lippincott. 
Immigration Evils. Rhoda Gale. Lippincott. 

Indian Medicine Men. L. G. Yates. Overland. 

Italian Painters, Contemporary. Will H. Low. McClure. 
Japanese Art, Facesin. Lafcadio Hearn. Aflantic. 

Li Hung Chang. John W. Foster. Century. 

Literary Production, Present. Paul Shorey. Atlantic. 
Longfellow. W.D. Howells. Harper. 

Matrimonial Market, The. Edward Cary. Forum. 

New Testament Literature, Recent. Shailer Mathews. Dial. 
Pharaoh of the Hard Heart. Flinders Petrie. Century. 
Poetic Rhythms in Prose. E. E. Hale, Jr. Atlantic. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Julins H. Ward. Forum. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Review of Reviews. 

Stowe, Mrs., Days with. Mrs. J.T. Fields. Atlantic. 
Taylor, Bayard, as a Man of Letters. Dial. 

Travels, Recent Books of. Dual. 

Vatican, Tho. F. Marion Crawford. Century. 

Woman Question in Middle Ages. Emily Stone. Lippincott. 
Yosemite and the Big Trees. Rounsevelle Wildman. Overland. 





LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 72 titles, includes books 
received by THe D1Au since its last issue.} 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


oon os Saad to the Works of Bishop Butler. By the 
~< _— WE E. Gladstone. 12mo, pp. 370. Macmillan 


Social «= in ag Literature: Ac in the 
tory of Civilization. By Kuno Francke, Ph.D. 8vo, ae 
top, uncut, pp. 577. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra: A Book for All and None. By 
Friedrich Nietzsche; trans. by Alexander Tille. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 479. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The Authorship of the Kingis Quair: A New Criticism. 
F- T. T. Brown. 8vo, uncut, pp. 99. Macmillan Co. 

Prose Fancies, Second Series. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 201. is S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

Good 12m: t Religion of By Sasoe Vibeary. 

win. 0, Pp 

Open Court Pub’g hy ” Paper, 15 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by Arthur Waugh. 
Vols. . and IV.; each with . 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut. Chas, Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., $2.50. 

The Novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by R. agg d 
Johnson. New vols.: The Pacha of Many Tales, Mr. - 

i ,and Japhet in Search of a Father. 
, gilt top, uncut. Little, Brown, & Co. Per 


, $1.50. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Edited wy Thomas J. Wise; 
illus, Mawatha Gn es Crane. Part -; large 8vo, uncut. 





Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited William 
Knicks. W With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 399. 


The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 309. Harper & ey $1.75. 
“Temple” Shakespeare, Edited by Israel 8 Aetlanan, M. M.A. 
New vols.: Antony and Cleopatra, and 
with by any gilt top, uncut. et eeiatilan C. On 
Per vol., 45 cts. net 


“People’s” Edition of Tennyson’s Works. New sn 
Idylls of the King, Part VI., and The Lover’s Tale. Eac 
24mo, uncut. Macmillan oon Per vol., 45 cts. 

Biblical Idyls. Edited by i. G. Moulton, M. A. 24mo, no. gilt 
top. pp. 149. ** Modern Reader’s Bible.” Macmillan 

50 cts. 


HISTORY. 
King and Parliament (a3 D. 1601~ 1714). ), Br@. H. Wake- 


ling, M.A. 16mo, Oxford Manuals of English 
History.” Chae CPi ese Some 50 cts. net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


7 Massie, Pioneer of Ohio. With Selections from 
Correspondence. By David Meade Massie. With por- 
an 8vo, pp. 285. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke Co. $2. 
Famous Scots Series, new vols.: John Knox, by A. Taylor 
Innes, and Robert Barns, by Gabriel Setoun. Each 12mo. 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., 75 cts. 


FICTION. 

The Master Craftsman. By Sir Walter Dope With por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 354. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50 

Tales of Fantasy and Fact. By Brander Matthews. With 
fronti 12mo, pp. 216. Noamey Bros. $1.25. 

In the Wake of King James; or, Dun-Randal on om Sea. 
By Staadish O’Grady. seems, gilt top, uncut, pp. 242. 
J. *B. Lippincott Co. $1.25, 

Yekl: A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Cahan. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 190. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Crimson Sign. By S. R. "ama Illus., 12mo, pp. 

Harper & Bros. $1.50, 

The tanned of Doctor Moreau: A Possibility. + Ss 
Wells. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 249. Stone Kine 
ball. $1.25. 

The Silk of the Kine. By L. McManus. 12mo, pp. 195. 

& Bros. $1. 

Sir Mark: A Tale of the First Capital. By Anna Robeson 
Brown. 16mo, pp. 159. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts. 

A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 411. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

The Finding of Lot’s Wife. By Alfred Clark. 12mo, 
pp. 314. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind: The Romance of a Blind Law- 
yer. By James R. Cocke, M.D. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 487. Lee & Shepard. $1.50 

Checkers: A Hard-Luck Story. By Henry M. Blossom, Jr. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 239. S. Stone & Co. $1.25 

The Sentimental Sex. By Gertrude Warden. 12mo, encut, 
pp. 207. D. Appleton& Co. $1. 

Lady Val’s Elopement. By John Bickerdyke. 12mo, pp. 
311. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

Some Correspondence and Six Conversations. a Bye Clyde 
Fitch. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 150. Stone & ball. $1. 

The Touch of Sorrow: A Study. 16mo, ance top, uncut, 
pp. 279. Henry Holt & Co. i. 

A Humble Enterprise. By Ada Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 268. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

From Whose Bourne. By Robert Barr. Lllus., 18mo, un- 
cut, pp. 210. F. A. es Co. 75 cts 

AH tical Romance, and Other ies. By Caroline 
Konke o. Tllus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 244. Joseph 

t Co 

Stories oF English Authors. New vols.: Scotland, 

The Orient. Each with portrait, 16mo. Chas. Sanitmers 
Sons. Per vol., 75 cts. 

The Reason Why: A Story of Fact and Fiction. B 
E. Russell. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: The A "si. 

A Child of Nature. By Abner Thorp, M.D. Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 244. Curts & Jennings. 75 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

— McNally’s Rialto Series: Checked Through, by 

Richard Henry Savage ; 12mo, pp. 329, 50 cts, 
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TRAVEL AND SESCRIREESS, ° 


net. 
uator: Studies of Wild Life and 
lo By Alfred Edmund Brehm; 
; edited by J. Arthur 
Thoeees, Moke oe een ten acecn. ont tan. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $6. 
Sport in the Alps in the Past and Present. By W. A. 
. Ilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 356. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $s. 
The Cruise of the “ Antarctic” to the South Polar 
ye | . J. Bull. Illus,, 8vo, uncut, pp. 243. 
Arnold. $4. 


The Downfall ished 180 
tive 
Powell. 
$3.50. 
Persia Revisited (1895), with Remarks on H. I. M. Mozu 
fered-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). 
By General Sir Thomas Edward Gordon, K.C.L.E. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 208. Edward Arnold. $3. 
The Ouananiche, and its Canadian Environment. By E. T. 
D. Chambers. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 357, Har- 
per & Bros. $2. 


New Wheels in Old Ruts: A Pilgri 
the Ancient Pilgrim’s Way. -. By Henry 
12mo, uncut, pp. 197. J. B. Lippincott 


Bar Harbor. B F. Marion Crawford, 1. Ilug., 12m, 
* American Summer Resorts.”’ Chas. Scribner’s 


_ 
of Life bat the Na- 


75 cts. 
Paul's Fe Teotenery < of Buffalo, + % Falls, Tonawanda, 
at ma 2 Tilus., bs Sane, pp. 256. Buffalo: Peter Paul 


SOCIAL, FINANCIAL, AND POLITICAL 
STUDIES. 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Dubtente. 8vo0, 
pp. 274. Chas. Seribner’s Sous. $2. net. 

Revolution and Counter- ead by Blears e 
1848. By Karl Marx; edited by Eleanor Marx re Avelng 
12mo, uncut, pp. 148. Chas. iF wen s Sons. $1. 

Workers on their Industries. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Frank W. Galton. 12mo, uncut, pp. 239. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. 

International Bimetallism. By Francis A. Walker. 12mo, 

pp. 297. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Gold Sand Silver Coinage under the Constitution. 12mo, 
pp. 115. Rand, McNally & Co. , 25 ots. 

Munici Government in Michigan and Ohio. 

F. Wilcox, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, -pp. 180. oe 
University Studies.”’ Paper, $1. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Signifi- 
cance. B William Caldwell, M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 538. 
Chas. Seri "s Sons. $3. net. 

The Truth of Thought; or, Material Logic. William 
Poland. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 208. Silver, Boe & Co. 


porno CE AND NATURE. 
Scenery of tzerland and the Causes to Which It 
Is Due. By the Right Hos Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 371. b 
Familiar Trees and treir Leaves. Described and illus- 
trated by F. Schuyler Mathews. 12mo, pp. 320. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
mee? So le Ya By Edward A, Mertin 
F.GS. lus., 18mo, Ye * Library of seful 
Stories.” D. Appleton & Co. 40 ots, 
The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A. Parts 26, 27, and 28; each illus., 8vo, uncut. 
. Warne & Co. Per part, 75 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

The Facts of Life, Part I. By Victor Bétis and Howard 
Swan. 8vo, pp. 115. “ Psy: Methods of Teach- 
ing and ying Languages.”’ Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
80 cts. net 


Home and School Atlas. By Alex Everett 4to, 
4, Ginn & Co. $1.15. — sreeitend 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
The Pvtnctotes of Ornamentation. B 
edited by George Aitchison, 
= illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 207 


James Ward; 


a ‘a B Ea- 
Revised edition ; illus., teen, pp. 
265. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.50 
Development of Trial by Jury. By James Bradley 
Thayer. oe ~~ A, - “Evidence at the Common 
Law.” & Co. 


we ve. VIL., Lane 
Volume ; 8vo, pp. 279. Ginn & Co. $1.50. 
Seven Times around jaime: A Series of Tem 


Revival 
12mo, pp. 134. Teak Wi 

Uses of Suffering. By G. W. H. Kemper, M.D. 
pp. 56. & Jennings. Paper, 25 ets. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF “‘CELEBRI TIES » al 
BOOK PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
Water Romern Bensamin, 287 4th Ave., New York City. 


A. yn hn te by bn a my mg oe mn 
Rebellion, ete. ‘Wntivcean , ‘ -” 
H. WILLIAMS, No. Cee See ak, See Sat, 
Macazuves, and other Periodicals. 8 Gite, catemen, ov single numbers. 
THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 

Scarce Booxs. Bacx-numszr Macagives. For any book on any sub- 

ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
HOME SCHOOL 

For a limited number of Young Ladies. Particular attention 
paid to Composition, Literature, and Psychology. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Rew, 166 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


A Wonderful Book of Western Exploration. 























of pages of new mat- 
ter on the West. eas, How mage aod bandvods of a 


FP. P. HARPER, 17 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
No. 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
ENGLAND, 
Undertake publishing or are open to represent good American 
firm, or publisher’s specialties. Correspondence invited. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 











Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


First Course in French Conversation, 
Recitation, and Reading. 





grammar 
added. 12mo, cloth, 199 pages, 31.00. 
Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all booksellers, or 
postpaid on receipt of wants by the publisher, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), NEW YORK. 
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